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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

It  is  a time-honoured  custom,  that  when  an  Editor  appears 
for  the  first  time  before  the  public,  he  is  to  state  something  of  the 
course  he  means  to  pursue,  and  of  the  subjects  he  intends  laying 
before  his  readers.  In  our  case,  this  is  hardly  necessary,  since 
the  name  of  “Jewish  Advocate”  amply  shadows  forth  that  we 
mean  to  devote  our  pages  to  the  spread  of  whatever  can  advance 
the  cause  of  our  religion,  and  of  promoting  the  true  interest  of  that 
people  which  has  made  this  religion  its  profession  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  great  lawgiver,  through  whom  it  was  handed  down 
to  the  nation  descended  from  the  stock  of  Abraham.  But  this 
general  view  may,  perhaps,  not  be  sufficiently  detailed  for  many 
whom  we  would  gladly  number  among  our  readers ; and  we  will 
therefore  briefly  state  our  object  in  assuming  the  editorship  of  this 
new  periodical,  and  of  the  course  it  is  our  firm  determination  to 
pursue. 

With  regard  to  our  object,  we  state  candidly,  that  the  plan  of 
a religious  periodical  did  not  originate  with  ourself,  nor  did  we 
approve  of  it  when  it  was  first  suggested  to  us.  We  thought  then, 
and  still  think,  that  newspaper  knowledge  is  at  best  but  superficial  ; 
for,  to  make  a paper  or  magazine  really  interesting  to  the  gene- 
lal  public,  (and  for  such  a one  it  is  our  duty  to  labour  in  our  pre- 
sent vocation,)  much  matter  must  be  admitted  which  is  more 
pleasing  in  its  nature  than  instructive,  and  the  variety,  which  is  to 
be  constantly  furnished,  will  naturally  prevent  long  and  continu- 
ous articles  being  given,  although  they  might  be  extremely  rich 
in  information,  even  such  as  the  people  stand  most  in  need  of. 
We  dreaded,  moreover,  that  despite  of  the  greatest  care  which 
we  could  bestowT,  articles  might  at  times  gain  admission  which 
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would  be,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  beneficial,  if  not  injurious,  in 
their  tendency.  Add  to  this  a well-founded  distrust  in  our  own 
powers  of  conducting  so  laborious  a work  in  a manner  satisfac- 
tory to  ourself  (not  to  mention  others),  and  befitting  the  grave 
object  on  which  it  has  to  treat : and  there  will  be  sufficient  rea- 
son why  we  hesitated  so  long  offering  our  services  in  a depart- 
ment where  it  was  alleged  by  many  intelligent  persons  that  our 
labours  might  be  rendered  useful  with  the  blessing  of  God.  But 
by  degrees  it  became  manifest  to  us,  that  the  age  is  more  inclined 
to  receive  information  in  the  detached  manner  in  which  journals 
treat  the  same,  than  by  the  slow  process  of  deep  research,  which 
formerly  was  considered  the  road  to  knowledge ; and  that,  though 
the  stream  be  in  this  manner  more  shallow  than  when  it  flowed 
between  confined  banks,  still  it  is  diffused  over  a much  wider 
space,  and  penetrates  in  little  rills,  branching  off  from  the  parent 
river,  into  many  a sequestered  nook  where  formerly  the  waters 
of  science  did  not  and  could  not  reach.  Formerly  there  were  a 
few  great  thinkers,  whilst  the  many  were  in  a measure  unin- 
formed; but  in  our  days,  the  towering  giants,  who  rise  above  the 
whole  people  in  the  might  of  their  intellect,  like  the  first  king  of 
Israel  did  in  stature  above  the  nation  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
govern,  are  few,  whilst  the  multitude  has  a taste  for  knowledge, 
and  a vast  many  have  made  such  progress  in  science,  or  useful  in- 
formation, that  the  charge  of  general  ignorance  with  one  or  more 
branches  of  knowledge  cannot  be  urged  against  them.  We 
believe  that  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  so  many  journals  in  the 
various  branches  of  human  knowledge  have  of  late  years  been 
started,  and  what  is  more,  have  won  their  way  to  the  favour  of 
the  public ; and  no  one  subject  has  been  more  discussed  in  this 
manner  than  that  of  the  moral  sciences.  We  might  cite  many 
instances  to  prove  this,  but  we  will  merely  confine  ourself  to 
those  relating  to  our  own  religion ; and  of  these,  besides  those 
unknown  to  us,  and  those  which  have  been  suspended,  there  ap- 
pear now  in  Germany  the  Universal  Jewish  Gazette,  the  Israelite 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the  Orient;  in  France,  the  Israel- 
itish  Archives  of  France,  and  in  England,  the  Voice  of  Jacob.  We 
could  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  consideration  that  daily  there  was 
more  demand  for  a similar  work  in  this  country;  and  in  fact  vari- 
ous attempts  have  been  privately  made  to  carry  such  a project 
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into  effect.  But  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  as  yet  no  feasible 
plan,  nor  a competent  editor  was  offered  to  satisfy  us  that  it  was 
safe  to  let  such  a magazine  start  into  existence.  For,  should  such  a 
work  fall  into  improper  hands,  it  might  be  conducted  on  princi- 
ples w’hich  the  Jewish  community  ought  not  to  approve  of,  and 
disseminate  doctrines  which  would  be  injurious  to  our  rising  gene- 
ration. This  reason,  then,  at  length  induced  us  to  announce  our 
plan,  in  the  full  persuasion,  that,  having  been  so  often  kindly 
recei'ved  by  our  friends  in  various  publications,  much  more  so 
at  times  than  we  had  any  idea  of,  we  should  be  sure  of  a 
favourable  consideration  for  our  well-intended  labours,  if  even 
they  should  fall  short  of  that  point  of  excellence  which  deserves 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  a discerning  public.  Never- 
theless, it  is  with  unfeigned  diffidence  that  we  now  proceed  to 
execute  our  plan ; knowing,  as  we  do,  the  limited  extent  of  our 
education,  and  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  our  life  has  been 
devoted  to  active  business  or  official  pursuits,  and  been  inter- 
rupted by  several  painful  attacks  of  sickness,  which  have  ren- 
dered self-improvement  by  close  study  altogether  impossible. 
Moreover,  had  our  days  glided  along  hitherto  ever  so  happily, 
and  had  no  interruption  been  offered  to  our  march  in  improve- 
ment, we  should  nevertheless  not  be  able,  without  being  guilty  of 
unpardonable  presumption,  to  measure  ourself  with  those  men  of 
exalted  talents,  laborious  research,  and  wonderful  acquirements, 
who  have  shed  so  brilliant  a lustre  on  the  Jewish  name  in  every 
part  of  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
dominions.  We  therefore  will  be  compelled  to  follow  our  con- 
temporaries in  the  old  world  at  a respectful  distance,  and  make 
use  of  their  labours,  whenever  accessible  to  us,  for  our  own  enlight- 
enment and  the  instruction  of  our  readers;  who  may  rest  assured, 
that  though  far  behind  a Plessner,  a Geiger,  a Salomon,  a Furst, 
a Hirsch,  a Munk,  and  a host  of  others  in  intellect  and  acquire- 
ment, we  will  endeavour  to  prove  that  we  are  not  their  inferior 
in  an  honest  zeal,  and  an  ardent  love  for  our  good  cause;  and 
that  these,  with  unwearied  attention  and  close  labour,  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  religious  interests  of  the  whole 
Jewish  people,  and  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  those  who 
may  look  for  the  same  in  the  pages  of  the  Occident. 

This  then  is  our  object ; we  wish  to  be  useful  in  a department 
where  attainment  of  success  is  very  difficult,  and  where  failure 
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would  carry  with  it  no  disgrace,  any  farther  than  having  been  too 
bold  in  undertaking  that  for  which  our  forces  were  insufficient. 
But  we  trust,  that  we  shall  be  kindly  supported  by  many  valuable 
contributors  and  correspondents,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  offer 
their  assistance  as  soon  as  they  see  that  we  are  fairly  embarked 
in  our  laborious  undertaking. 

With  regard  to  the  course  we  intend  to  pursue  we  would 
gladly  leave  our  work  to  speak  for  itself;  we  dislike  exxeedingly 
the  promises  which  every  candidate  for  public  favour  always 
makes,  and  leaves  them  not  rarely  unaccomplished.  But  in  order 
to  satisfy  those  chiefly  who  are  personally  unacquainted  with  us, 
we  will  briefly  state  that  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  circulation 
to  every  thing  which  can  be  interesting  to  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
in  the  western  hemisphere ; we  shall  therefore  not  so  much  give 
original  articles  as  those  which  contain  something  instructive, 
even  if  we  should  have  to  lay  some  old  works  under  contribution. 
We  would  certainly  prefer  filling  our  pages  with  articles  espe- 
cially written  for  us ; but  if  these  should  not  be  at  hand  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  or  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence 
which  we  desire,  we  shall  not  hesitate  resorting  to  publications 
which  are  not  generally  accessible,  or  furnish  translations  from 
Hebrew,  French,  and  German  works.  But  as  we  stated  that  it 
is  our  object  to  give  currency  to  articles  which  elucidate  our 
peculiar  opinions,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  every  month  one 
sermon  by  one  of  the  modern  Jewish  preachers  on  some  topic  of 
general  interest ; and  we  claim  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  if 
for  the  first  two  or  three  numbers  we  should  have  to  insert  some  of 
our  own  productions,  till  we  be  favoured  with  the  contributions 
of  our  friends  in  other  places,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  delayed 
beyond  the  time  specified. — We  also  intend  to  give  reviews  of 
such  new  books  as  concern  our  people.  We  regret  exceedingly 
that  for  the  present  we  have  been  able  to  procure  but  few  indeed 
of  the  modern  publications  ; but  we  hope  that  in  a very  short  time 
we  shall  obtain  all  the  new  works  as  they  appear ; at  least  we 
will  omit  no  pains,  and  if  need  be  no  expense,  to  make  ourself 
acquainted  with  the  labours  of  our  European  friends,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  speak  to  our  readers  understandingly  of  what  is  going 
forward  in  the  lands  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  to  spread  before 
them,  with  strict  impartiality,  whatever  can  interest  them. — We 
shall  not  object  to  controversial  articles,  if  written  temperately 
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and  candidly;  but  on  no  account  can  our  pages  become  the 
vehicle  for  violent  denunciation  or  unfounded  aspersions.  We 
ourself  will  endeavour  to  state  nothing  but  the  truth ; and  we 
earnestly  entreat  all  those  who  may  favour  us  with  their  literary 
assistance  never  to  send  us  any  thing  which  may  require  contra- 
diction or  amendment  in  a future  number.  We  know  that  abso- 
lute freedom  from  error  is  unattainable ; but  proper  care  will  go 
a great  way  to  render  it  less  frequent  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  We  do  not  mean  that  articles  intended  for  us  should 
be  written  tamely,  without  life  or  spirit ; far  from  it ; we  like 
zeal ; but  it  must  be  tempered  with  discretion  ; and  in  carrying 
on  a controversy,  when  such  a warfare  is  necessary,  a prudent 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  an  adversary,  a cautious  avoiding  of 
harsh  epithets,  and  above  all,  a manly  candour,  will  much  more 
readily  insure  the  victory,  or  at  least  the  respect  of  opponents, 
than  hasty  expressions,  crude  denunciation,  and  vehement  phi- 
lippics, though  the  provocation  be  ever  so  great. — We  purpose  to 
give  accounts  of  public  religious  meetings  of  sufficient  general 
interest  whenever  attainable ; and  we  otter  our  pages  to  congre- 
gations and  societies  as  a medium  of  giving  publicity  to  their  in- 
tended assemblings  and  of  their  transaction,  at  a moderate  com- 
pensation : this  latter  course  is  considered  necessary  to  avoid  any 
undue  claims  upon  the  space  we  mean  to  devote  to  novelties  in 
which  all  our  readers  are  alike  interested. — We  also  request  the 
respective  presidents  and  secretaries  of  our  American  congrega- 
tions especially  to  send  us  a condensed  account  of  their  first  esta- 
blishment, and  of  any  thing  of  interest  connected  with  them. 
Such  a regular  series  would  serve  as  the  best  history  of  the  Ame- 
rican Jews,  wdio  have  always  been  hitherto  in  too  small  numbers, 
and  have  happily  been  always  unmolested,  to  fill  any  large  space 
in  the  history  of  the  country  independently  of  its  other  inhabitants. 

Although  we  profess  a strict  impartiality,  we  have  opinions  of 
our  own  wffiich  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  avow  with  becoming  firm- 
ness upon  every  proper  occasion.  We  flatter  ourself  that  our 
public  course  is  sufficiently  w'ell  known  not  to  require  any  de- 
tailed statement  of  what  we  think.  We  shall  leave  every  one  to 
form  his  own  judgment  of  our  sentiments  from  what  we  shall 
offer  to  the  public  ; and  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  judged  leniently 
by  all  our  readers  where  they  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  us 
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altogether,  or  where  they  may  widely  differ  from  us.  We  mean 
to  accord  the  same  charity  to  others ; and  we  ask  no  more  in 
return. 

It  is  barely  necessary  to  add  that  no  communication  can  be 
inserted,  except  under  rare  circumstances,  where  the  author’s 
name  is  not  known  to  us.  We  mean  to  be  responsible  for  whatever 
we  insert ; lienee  our  friends  will  see  the  necessity  of  the  rule  that 
they  must  be  known  to  us  at  least.  If  requested,  the  authorship 
of  any  article  shall  be  kept  a secret;  but  we  would  as  a rule 
prefer  that  our  correspondents  would  not  preserve  too  strictly  their 
incognito,  even  if  at  first  assumed.  We  hope  to  make  our  pe- 
riodical the  vehicle  of  bringing  merit  before  the  public ; and  we 
therefore  expect  that  a useless  secrecy  will  not  be  too  pertinaciously 
persevered  in. 

With  these  remarks  we  give  our  first  number  to  the  public,  with 
the  firm  assurance,  that  we  shall  omit  no  opportunity  of  satisfying 
their  demand  upon  our  labours  and  defending  the  religion  which 
we  profess.  We  know  and  feel  that  there  is  something  noble  both 
in  our  race  and  in  our  creed  ; and  it  shall  not  be  our  fault  if  the 
first  be  misjudged  and  the  other  misunderstood.  We  throw  our- 
self then  upon  the  kindness  of  our  friends  and  the  friends  of  Israel, 
with  the  request  that,  if  they  are  pleased  with  this  specimen,  they 
will  not  only  honour  us  with  their  own  support,  but  induce  their 
neighbours  to  do  so  likewise.  Every  subscriber  will  be  of  advan- 
tage ; and  we  believe  that  the  price  which  we  demand  is  suffi- 
ciently low  for  nearly  all  the  friends  of  our  religion  in  America. 
We  regret  being  compelled  to  say  this  much  even  on  the  pecu- 
niary part  of  our  undertaking,  but  it  will  strike  every  one  as  un- 
avoidable ; and  our  readers  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  refer 
to  this  subject  as  rarely  and  then  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  conclusion  we  will  state  that  it  is  owing  to  a strict  sense  of 
duty  that  we  have  embarked  in  this  difficult  enterprise ; and 
that  it  depends  altogether  upon  our  religious  community  to  render 
our  task  a pleasant  one.  On  one  thing  we  are  resolved,  to  do 
the  best  we  can,  in  the  full  reliance  upon  that  aid  from  above 
which  is  never  withheld  from  those  who  honestly  fulfil  their  duty. 
More  than  that  no  man  can  do,  and,  therefore,  this  alone  can  our 
friends  expect  from  the  Editor. 
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A SERMON. 

Everlasting  God,  and  eternal  Father ! accept,  we  beseech  Thee,  the 
humble  offering  of  thanks  which  thy  creatures  offer  up  in  thy  pre- 
sence. Non-existing  without  thy  will,  powerless  without  thy  aid,  what 
avail  unto  Thee  our  acts?  what  injury  can  result  to  Thee,  O Most  Holy, 
from  our  deeds?  Yet  Thou  abidest  in  the  hearts  of  the  lowly  and 
humble,  as  thy  revealed  word  benignantly  teaches,  and  Thou  listenest 
with  favour  to  the  simple  supplication  which  the  lisping  infant  addresses 
unto  Thee.  Let  it  be,  then,  thy  will  to  receive  us  also  this  day  in 
favour  and  mercy,  and  let  the  abundance  of  the  blessing  of  thy  peace 
be  poured  out  over  us  and  all  Israel,  thy  people.  Amen ! 

Brethren  ! 

We  have  in  the  preceding  lectures  shown  that  the  unlimited 
power  of  God  renders  it  possible  for  Him  to  exercise  his  pleasure 
without  the  least  regard  to  that  which  in  any  but  the  Creator 
would  be  beset  by  insurmountable  difficulties.  Man,  we  stated, 
works  with  pre-existing  materials ; God  produces  the  materials 
likewise.  Man  is  bound  within  the  limits  of  divine  arrangement; 
he  cannot  displace  the  smallest  particle  of  the  immense  system  in 
which  he  exists,  and  of  which  he  is  a minutely  small  integral 
portion ; whilst  God  is  the  Maker  of  this  system,  and  has  no  one 
superior  to  himself  to  circumscribe  his  will  within  the  limits  of 
laws  and  space.  A miracle,  therefore,  if  it  should  not  conflict 
with  the  designs  of  the  Lord,  or,  rather,  if  He  chooses  to  work 
one  by  his  own  immediate  power,  or  suffer  any  spiritual  or  cor- 
poreal creature  to  effect  the  same,  is  within  the  range  of  possibi- 
lity ; and  its  having  occurred  is  then  rendered  probable,  or,  in 
other  words,  we  believe  that  it  has  occurred,  if  the  evidence  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  conviction  of  its  truth  in  our  minds,  or  if 

* The  above  is  the  third  lecture  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  and  is  given  be- 
fore its  predecessors  by  the  advice  of  a friend,  in  whose  judgment  in  literary 
matters  the  editor  has  every  cause  to  confide ; the  others,  should  they  be  de- 
sired, may  be  given  hereafter. 
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the  effect  stated  to  have  been  brought  about,  and  which  we  know 
from  circumstances  to  have  occurred,  be  such  that  ordinary  every- 
day causes  could  have  produced  it  but  imperfectly  or  not  at  all, 
as  the  case  may  be.  We  will  now,  therefore,  define  what  the 
Bible  calls  or  wonderful  unnatural  occurrence,  that  it  seems 

to  designate  an  effect  produced  by  the  power  reserved  to  the 
Creator  alone,  to  effect  changes  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events; 
which  take  place  to  impress  a certain  truth  or  some  powerful 
conviction  upon  the  minds  of  intelligent  beings,  or  at  least  to 
arrest  their  attention. — Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  man.  He 
finds  himself  placed  upon  earth  with  an  intellect  vastly  superior 
to  every  other  creature  around  him.  He  soon  feels  this  import- 
ance swelling  high  in  his  bosom,  and  straightway  he  thinks  of 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  and  perchance  sees  unlooked-for 
success  crown  his  efforts.  Thoughts  which  were  dear  to  him  in 
an  humbler  sphere,  in  the  days  when  his  mind  had  not  reached 
its  great  development,  are  now  discarded  as  unfit  for  one  so  great 
in  wealth,  so  renowned  in  wisdom ; and  he  enters  new  paths  of 
life,  he  invents  new  schemes  of  thoughts  and  feelings  at  variance 
with  the  early  lessons  of  infancy.  But  just  as  an  individual  throws 
off  the  lessons  of  early  years,  just  as  prosperity  and  success  induce 
him  to  regard  himself  as  superior : so  also  are  entire  nations 
affected  by  the  whisperings  of  pride  which  follow  the  path  of 
success  and  civilization ; and  with  every  step  in  advance,  entire 
communities  have  at  all  times  been  found  to  regard  with  more  or 
less  contempt  the  ideas  which  wTere  formerly  cherished  as  true 
and  unanswerable,  and  have  also  introduced  changes  in  their  con- 
duct which  were  far  from  improvements.  With  individuals  so 
acting  there  are  within  the  power  of  God  the  terrors  of  disease, 
of  mental  sufferings,  of  deprivation  of  wealth,  of  death  of  the 
beloved,  to  recall  the  wanderers  to  the  path  of  righteousness,  to 
remind  them  that  their  coui'se  is  not  one  of  wisdom,  and  to  ad- 
monish them,  whilst  it  is  yet  time,  to  retrace  their  evil  steps. 
With  nations,  too,  there  are  national  punishments  which  the 
Almighty  wields  to  correct  the  crying  evils  which  have  been 
committed  by  an  entire  body  politic ; since  He  lets  his  voice  be 
heard  in  the  alarum  of  the  war  trumpet ; causes  his  might  to  be 
seen  in  the  scanty  yield  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  in  the  raging 
pestilence,  which  slays  its  thousands  and  its  ten  thousands, 
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and  terrifies  those  who  live  in  sinful  security  by  bidding  the 
ground  to  heave  beneath  their  feet,  and  reel  to  and  fro  like  a man 
that  is  drunk  with  wine. 

We  will  not  now  inquire  how  much  of  truly  miraculous  powrer 
is  directly  displayed  in  all  of  these  apparently  natural  occurrences ; 
we  will  not  now  claim  that  the  very  periodical  visits  of  war,  of 
famine,  and  of  pestilence,  are  such  proofs  that  the  Lord  is  supe- 
rior to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  in  themselves  are  unable  to  pro- 
duce these  results ; but  we  will  assume  the  position,  that  it  may 
in  the  providence  of  God  be  necessary  to  produce  an  effect  with- 
out resorting  to  terrible  warning,  or  to  bless  one  part  of  a people 
whilst  the  other  is  punished.  For  instance,  when  the  Israelites 
dwelt  in  Egypt,  the  scourge  of  the  pestilence,  by  which  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  all  the  inhabitants  would,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  have  taken  place,  could  not  have  answered  as  a retribu- 
tion towards  the  oppressors,  inasmuch  as  the  oppressed  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate.  How  then  should  the  Lord  act  1 As 
he  did ; by  discriminating  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, 
by  protecting  these  whilst  the  others  suffered.  Not  that  the  plague 
was  not  a thing  in  the  course  of  nature  made  the  recurrence  of 
it  a miracle,  but  that  it  spared  the  property  of  the  Israelites, 
whilst  that  of  the  Egyptians  wras  surrendered  to  the  destroyer. 
Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  astounding  events  happen  fre- 
quently, that  the  power  of  the  Lord  is  held  out  to  protect  those 
who  deserve  his  mercy ; but  we  pass  them  by ; wTe  discover  no- 
thing wTonderful  or  extraordinary  in  them ; and  far  from  improv- 
ing our  minds,  they  leave  us  uninstructed  and  unwise.  One  event, 
therefore,  would  have  produced  no  conviction  in  the  Egyptians; 
frequent  repetitions  of  the  lesson  were  requisite  ; till  the  obduracy 
of  human  reasoning  had  to  yield  to  the  overpowering  conviction, 
that  the  demands  of  Moses  were  the  veritable  injunctions  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  who,  by  the  deeds  then  and  thus 
wrought,  was  pleased  to  demonstrate  his  almighty  power,  exerted, 
let  it  be  understood,  to  preserve  the  truth  of  his  promise,  to  break 
the  chains  of  the  unjustly  enslaved,  and  to  prove  the  universal 
truth,  which  was  true  from  the  beginning,  and  will  be  true  to  all 
eternity,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  one  Creator,  one  Saviour,  wrho 
w7as,  w7ho  is,  and  who  ever  will  be ; before  whom  no  creative 
power  existed,  and  after  whom  there  will  be  none;  and  with 
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whom  there  is  neither  an  associate  nor  a delegate  to  share  in  the 
smallest  decree  the  government  of  the  universe.  And  these  are 
the  words  of  the  Bible  in  reference  to  this  subject:  “And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Pharaoh’s  heart  is  hardened,  he  refuseth 
to  let  the  people  go.  Go  thee  unto  Pharaoh  in  the  morning,  and 
thou  shalt  say  unto  him,  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  sent 
me  unto  thee,  saying,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me  in 
the  wilderness  ; and  behold,  hitherto  thou  wouldst  not  hear.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  By  this  thou  shalt  know  that  I am  the  Lord,  be- 
hold, I will  smite  with  the  rod  which  is  in  my  hand  upon  the 
waters  which  are  in  the  river,  and  they  shall  be  turned  to  blood.” 
(Exod.  vii.  14-17.)  Again:  “And  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
Assume  glory  over  me,  for  what  time  I shall  entreat  for  thee,  and 
for  thy  servants,  and  for  thy  people,  to  destroy  the  frogs  from 
thee  and  thy  houses,  that  they  may  remain  only  in  the  river? 
And  he  said,  For  to-morrow;  and  he  said,  Be  it  according  to  thy 
word ; that  thou  mayest  know  that  there  is  none  like  unto  our 
God.”  (Ib.  viii.  0,  10.)  Farther:  “ And  the  magicians  said  unto 
Pharaoh,  This  is  the  finger  of  God.”  (Ibid.  19.)  Again  we  read: 
“ And  I will  sever  in  that  day  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  which  my 
people  dwell,  that  no  wild  beasts  shall  be  there,  that  thou  mayest 
know  that  I am  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.”  (Ib.  22.)  In 
another  passage  we  read : “ But  for  this  reason  have  I suffered 
thee  to  remain,  in  order  to  show  thee  my  power;  and  that  my 
name  may  be  declared  through  all  the  earth.”  (Ib.  ix.  10.)  It 
was  then  also  that  Pharaoh  for  a moment  felt  humbled,  and  he 
sent  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them : “ I have  sinned 
this  time ; the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I and  my  people  are  wicked.” 
(Ib.  27.)  It  is  also  said : “ And  I will  pass  through  the  land  of 
Egypt  this  night,  and  I will  smite  all  the  first  born  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  both  man  and  beast,  and  against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  will 
I execute  judgment;  I am  the  Lord.”  (Ib.  xii.  12.)  These  few 
brief  extracts,  which  will  be  more  amply  confirmed  by  reading 
them  in  connection  with  their  contexts,  give  us  at  one  view  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  object  of  the  miracles  related  to  us  as 
having  been  performed  in  Egypt,  and  it  was,  what  we  have 
always  contended  for,  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  intention  to 
establish  one  people  on  earth  as  the  depositary  of  his  laws,  and 
the  exhibition  of  himself  as  the  sole  Deity  to  whom  worship  is 
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due  from  all  creatures.  We  have  before  shown,  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events,  by  the  usual  influence  of  human  feelings, 
the  king  of  Egypt  could  not  have  been  induced  to  dismiss  a mul- 
titude of  slaves,  who  built  his  pyramids,  erected  his  temples,  dug 
his  canals,  laboured  in  his  fields,  and  whose  intelligence  well  fitted 
them  for  those  works  where  something  more  than  mere  brute  force 
was  requisite  for  their  execution.  Should  his  benevolence  have 
been  appealed  to,  his  cupidity  would  have  checked  the  first  dawn- 
ing of  kindness  for  the  enslaved  race.  To  an  appeal  for  justice 
he  would  have  answered,  that  they  who  had  been  bondmen  for 
centuries  had  no  claims  to  more  than  mere  existence,  which  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  receive  as  a bounty  from  his  royal 
favour.  If  reminded  of  the  desperation  of  men  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, who,  when  willing  to  be  free,  might  by  one  great  effort  break 
asunder  their  chains,  and  wreak  their  vengeance  in  rivers  of  blood 
upon  their  oppressors : he  would  have  scorned  the  threat ; have 
appealed  to  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of  warriors,  all  ready  to 
perish  at  his  nod  ; have  pointed  to  the  many  brave  swords  anxious 
to  leap  from  their  scabbards  in  defence  of  the  sacred  majesty  of 
Egypt,  and  have  exultingly  asserted  that  they  who  had  been  so 
long  slaves,  and  subjected  to  all  manner  of  ill  treatment,  could 
not  desire  the  boon  of  liberty,  and  would  be  unfit  to  use  it  becom- 
ingly, even  should  it  be  conceded  to  them  from  his  undeserved 
bounty.  And  farther,  had  he  been  merely  informed  that  it  was  a 
decree  of  a mighty  Deity  who  wished  to  protect  the  slavish  race 
whom  he  valued  so  low,  whom  he  regarded  as  outcasts  from 
humanity,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  as  the  Bible  teaches  us, 
that  he  would  not  have  regarded  in  the  least  such  a demand, 
backed  by  what  he  must  naturally  have  thought  an  unwarranted 
assumption  of  a divine  prerogative,  falsely  assumed  for  the  God 
in  whose  name  he  was  appealed  to,  by  the  daring  rebel  who  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  royal  palace  with  such  unheard  of  audacity, 
with  such  a monstrous  request,  addressed  to  the  highest  monarchi- 
cal power  in  the  known  world,  in  favour  of  the  meanest  slavish 
people.  Here  then  was  a case  where  discriminating  justice 
could  not  send  a universal,  uniform  punishment  over  the  land, 
which,  not  merely  that  it  would,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
very  miraculous  power  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  have 
afflicted  the  Israelites  equally  with  the  Egyptians,  would  have 
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assuredly  been  regarded  by  Pharaoh,  his  people,  and  his  slaves 
also,  as  one  of  those  terrible  visitations  which  occasionally 
devastate  the  earth  ; and  it  would  thus  have  entirely  failed  of  being 
regarded  as  a warning,  and  consequently  it  could  not  have 
effected  the  liberation  of  Israel.  Let  us  view  the  many  calami- 
tous occurrences  of  modern  times  ; the  terrible  wars  ; the  visitation 
of  new  pestilential  diseases ; the  frightful  conflagrations ; the  de- 
structions by  flood  and  storms;  the  general  commercial  bank- 
ruptcy which  has  destroyed  the  fortunes  of  thousands  of  families 
all  over  the  earth,  that  thought  themselves  secure  against  the 
assaults  of  adversity : let  us,  I say,  view  them  in  their  proper  light ; 
are  they  not  all  manifestations  of  divine  wrath  ? and  yet  who  heeds 
the  warning  that  is  addressed  thereby  to  all  alike?  does  not 
every  one  think  that  they  are  but  natural  events,  and  have  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  moral  world? — Even  should  a preacher, 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  prophets,  be  bold  enough  to  denounce 
the  sins  of  the  age,  and  apply  these  disasters  to  the  case  of  his 
hearers,  and  tell  them:  “ It  is  partly  for  your  sins  that  the  Lord 
has  afflicted  the  land ; repent,  that  the  divine  wrath  may  be 
diverted  from  you ; return  to  the  ways  of  righteousness,  lest  you 
perish  in  your  iniquity;” — who  is  there  among  us  that  would 
listen  to  the  words  of  such  a holy  man  ? would  we  not  look 
upon  him  as  a mad  enthusiast,  who  applies  the  ordinary  events 
of  life  to  a purpose  for  which  they  have  no  analogy?  And  yet 
modern  times  are  in  possession  of  far  greater  knowledge  of  divine 
truths  than  were  the  Egyptians  of  olden  days ; especially  are  the 
sons  of  Israel  more  enlightened  in  the  true  knowledge  of  God’s 
providence,  and  of  his  judgments,  and  of  his  mercies,  inasmuch 
as  they  possess  the  key  which  opens  for  them  the  portals  of  true 
wisdom,  namely,  the  holy  law,  the  pure  emanation  of  the  most 
high  God.  And  shall  we  believe  that  mere  ordinary  calamities 
could  have  softened  Pharaoh’s  heart  ? could  have  taught  his  peo- 
ple to  revere  the  everlasting  Shield  of  Abraham?  could  have  im- 
pressed upon  the  sons  of  Jacob  that  they  must  be  holy  to  a God 
different  from  the  deities  their  masters  worshipped,  when  no  such 
knowledge  could  have  come  to  them  in  the  way  of  nature,  and 
when,  moreover,  they  suffered  from  the  same  evils  which  befel 
their  masters,  arguing  from  the  point  that  miracles  are  either 
impossible,  or  that  the  occasion  did  not  call  for  their  being  per- 
formed ? 
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I leave  it  to  you,  beloved  brethren,  to  answer  for  yourselves 
these  questions,  which,  rejecting  the  possibility  of  miracles,  would 
give  replies  which  bear  absurdity  upon  their  very  face.  For  if 
no  miracles  had  been  performed,  no  knowledge  of  a system  dif- 
ferent from  Egyptian  mythology  could  have  suddenly  dawned 
upon  the  Israelites ; and  even  could  such  a thing  have  come  into 
existence  it  could  never  have  caused  Pharaoh  to  consent  to  the 
dismissal  of  sixty  myriads  of  able-bodied  slaves,  as  we  have  said 
already.  The  miracles,  therefore,  recorded  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
(and  these  are  the  principal  ones  which  the  Bible  contains,  and 
are,  perhaps,  solely  the  foundations  of  doctrines  of  the  Jewish 
church,)  were  necessary,  first  to  discriminate  between  those  who 
deserved  punishment  and  those  who  did  not,  whilst  merely  ordi- 
nary calamities  could  not  have  answered  the  purpose  which  Pro- 
vidence had  evidently  in  view  with  the  children  of  Israel ; and, 
secondly,  since  the  Lord  designed  to  bless  his  people  with  a spe- 
cial gift,  more  valuable  than  aught  else  besides,  this  is  to  say,  the 
possession  of  a religion  founded  upon  truth,  and  immovably  uni- 
form in  its  happy  effects  upon  society  in  all  times  and  ages,  to 
use  such  means,  to  exhibit  such  attestations,  as  would  best  conduce 
to  render  the  effect  permanent,  and  to  impress  the  new  truths  upon 
the  minds  of  so  many  human  beings  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
that  no  subsequent  miracle  should  be  needed  to  retain  a due 
knowledge  of  the  law  thus  publicly  and  solemnly  announced  in 
the  minds  of  the  children  of  man. — We  have  enlarged  before  on 
the  necessity  of  the  miracles ; consequently  there  is  no  occasion 
to  dwell  on  the  mere  probability  of  them  any  longer  to-day.  We 
will  therefore  turn  at  once  to  the  question ; “ Why  was  it  that  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  was  considered  of  that 
paramount  importance,  as  to  justify  the  exhibition  of  so  many 
miracles  in  their  behalf?”  To  this  we  will  give  the  following 
answer.  At  a time  when  the  world  was  nearly  overrun  by 
idolatry,  the  true  light  of  divine  wisdom,  which  emanated  directly 
from  the  Lord  as  a gift  to  the  first  progenitors  of  the  human 
family,  had  not  become  totally  extinct ; but  it  burned  brightly  in 
the  heart  of  one  at  least  who  dreaded  not  to  avow  his  conviction 
before  the  world  fearless  of  dangers  which  might  result  to  him 
from  his  public  confession  of  unpopular  opinions.  This  wise  man 
delivered  the  truths  he  professed  to  his  descendants,  of  whom  he 
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lived  to  see  the  third  generation,  and  then  descended  to  the  grave 
honoured  as  the  luminary  of  the  world  by  many  nations,  and  to 
this  day  his  name  is  revered  among  idolatrous  people,  who 
honour  his  example  and  his  virtues,  without  knowing  from  whom 
they  are  derived.  His  immediate  descendants  and  their  families 
became  by  degrees  mingled  among  the  inhabitants  of  various 
lands ; but  the  truths  which  Abraham  had  taught  remained  not 
long  remembered  except  by  a few  who  were  faithful ; and  soon 
the  rank  falsehoods  of  superstition,  in  which  a heathen  world  was 
sunk,  overshadowed  the  beauties  of  the  divine  revelation  which 
had  been  offered  alike  to  all  sons  of  Adam.  The  name  of  the 
Lord  was  not  known  among  those  who  lived  in  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  earth ; and  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  his  setting 
ascended  the  smoke  of  sacrifice,  which  was  incense  of  abomina- 
tion to  the  God  of  Israel.  In  this  deplorable  state  of  mankind,  of 
which  all  history  bears  the  amplest  evidence,  the  light  of  truth 
had  need  to  be  rekindled ; and  rekindled  it  was,  as  we  are  certi- 
fied in  the  holy  Scriptures.  We  acknowledge  that  the  Lord  has 
many  ways  to  accomplish  his  purposes;  it  is  not  for  us  to  say, 
how  He  is  to  effect  his  will ; but  without  discussing  whether  he 
employed  the  best  means  or  called  in  the  most  fitting  agents,  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  from  the  many  means  and  the  in- 
numerable agents  at  his  command  He  chose  to  establish  a people 
as  the  means  of  effecting  the  reformation  of  the  earth,  and  these 
agents  He  selected  from  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  friend 
of  the  Lord  in  times  of  the  darkest  idolatry.  Whatever  may  be 
urged  against  the  unworthiness  of  the  Israelites  in  olden  days, 
and  against  the  many  fearful  backslidings  of  the  Jews,  their  suc- 
cessors, at  the  present  time,  is  nothing  to  the  matter;  for  any 
other  people  might  in  all  probability  have  become  equally  rebel- 
lious, if  not  more  so  than  our  own  nation  has  shown  itself.  Only 
this  point  of  view  must  be  kept  before  us,  that  the  miraculous 
redemption  of  the  children  of  Israel  had  for  its  object  the  esta- 
blishment of  truths,  which  required  an  astounding  exhibition  of 
the  divine  power  to  render  them  for  ever  after  unable  to  be 
forgotten. 

Having  brought  our  inquiry  to  this  sole  point  of  any  importance 
to  the  general  inquirer  after  truth,  we  have  at  once  an  answer  to 
the  question  : “ What  is  the  object  of  miracles  V’  It  is,  namely, 
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the  establishment,  or  confirmation  rather,  of  a fact  or  series  of 
facts,  commonly  called  truths,  in  the  minds  of  those  persons  be- 
fore whom  these  wonderful  events  take  place.  But  please  to  ob- 
serve, brethren,  any  fact  attested  by  a miracle  is  not  true  because 
of  the  performance  of  the  miracle,  but  it  is  true  because  of  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  itself  which  constitutes  it  an  undoubted  fact  or 
a truth ; the  miracle  makes  it  only  evident  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  spectators,  under  the  conviction  that  the  person  who  is  en- 
abled to  perform  it  must  needs  speak  the  truth,  always  supposing 
that  there  is  no  deception  or  collusion  in  the  performance  which 
he  offers  as  an  attestation  of  the  truth  of  that  which  he  avers. 
Now  what  is  the  nature  of  a truth  ? This  also  we  have  illustrated 
on  a former  occasion,  and  we  stated  it  to  be,  a fact  which  can- 
not be  otherwise,  or  an  idea  of  which  the  reverse  cannot  be  true. 
If  now  a miracle  has  been  wrought  to  attest  a certain  fact  and  to 
exhibit  it  as  of  divine  origin,  and  as  approved  of  by  the  wonder- 
working power  of  the  Creator,  effected  through  the  agency  of  one 
of  his  holy  ministers  whom  He  sends  from  time  to  time  to  instruct 
and  improve  mankind  : the  truth  of  the  fact  has  been  permanently 
established,  not  alone  for  the  time  being  when  the  miracle  takes 
place,  but  also  for  all  future  times.  Understand  well,  brethren,  for 
it  is  a material  point  in  the  doctrines  of  our  blessed  religion,  which 
contradistinguishes  it  from  all  other  creeds.  We  just  now  said, 
that  a truth  is  not  a truth  because  of  the  mii'acle  which  attests  it ; 
but  simply  from  its  own  intrinsic  nature.  But  this  self-evident 
proposition  can  be  carried  yet  farther ; it  is  this,  that  any  truth 
must  be  always  a truth,  or  what  is  the  same,  no  circumstances 
can  have  any  bearing  upon  its  being  so  under  any  imaginable 
view  of  the  question,  no  matter  how  slight,  or  how  important  this 
change  may  seem  to  all  mankind  combined. 

Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  doctrines  which  the  miracles  in 
Egypt  and  the  wilderness  were  to  confirm  or  establish.  We  used 
above  the  words  “ new  truths,”  not  however  as  though  these 
truths  then  only  became  such,  but  as  being  either  then  first  pro- 
mulgated or  at  least  generally  diffused  among  the  children  of  man 
at  that  time  inhabiting  the  earth.  We  have  already  recited,  at 
the  commencement  of  to-day’s  lecture,  several  texts  which  clearly 
indicate  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  establish  the  unlimited, 
almighty  power  of  the  Lord,  and  to  prove  the  nothingness  of  all 
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the  various  deities,  falsely  so  called,  which  were  worshipped  in 
Egypt.  What  did  the  miracles  do  in  this  point  of  view?  They 
taught  Pharaoh  and  his  people  something  which  they  did  not  be- 
lieve, which  nevertheless  was  true;  they  believed  in,  or  professed 
to  believe  in  (it  is  all  the  same  to  us  in  our  present  inquiry)  an  in- 
numerable quantity  of  tutelary  powers,  which  they  represented 
under  various  visible  shapes,  and  which  images  were  placed  in 
every  part  of  their  extensive  country.  When  notified,  let  us  as- 
sume, for  the  first  time,  that  a Deity,  announcing  himself  under  a 
name  which  they  had  never  known,  demanded  of  them  a sacri- 
fice which  it  was  galling  to  their  pride  to  make,  and  which  ma- 
terially conflicted  with  their  interests  : they  refused  compliance, 
and  they  did  not  yield  till  sore  experience  had  proved  to  them, 
that,  though  the  name  of  the  God  in  whose  name  Moses  spoke 
was  new  to  them,  He  was  nevertheless  supreme  over  all,  able  to 
accomplish  his  omnipotent  will  in  all  He  desired.  In  this  way 
the  Egyptians  confessed  themselves  converts  to  the  belief  in  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Creator.  But  had  the  Lord  not  been  omni- 
potent, the  miracles  could  not  have  constituted  Him  endowed  with 
this  attribute.  Yet  He  is  omnipotent,  He  was  so  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  He  must  necessarily  continue  so  for  ever  and  ever. 
Suppose  now  a miracle  were  to  be  performed,  or  a story  should 
come  down  to  us  related  as  an  historical  fact,  that  at  some  period 
a miracle  had  been  performed,  by  a person  who  thereby  meant 
to  prove  that  the  Lord  had  parted  with  his  attribute  of  universal 
power,  would  we  be  able  to  believe  such  an  attestation?  For 
our  parts,  as  Israelites,  wre  would  maintain,  be  the  prodigy  ever 
so  great,  the  truth  of  its  being  performed  ever  so  undoubted,  that 
we  would  steadfastly  reject  the  evidence  thus  offered,  and  support 
in  our  thoughts  and  our  words  our  unshaken  belief  in  the  unvary- 
ing power  of  the  Lord.  For  that  God  is  omnipotent,  that  He  is 
a perfect  unity,  that  He  is  alone,  without  any  associate,  is  true 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  being;  and  if  we  were  by  any  possi- 
bility in  doubt  of  this,  the  revelation  of  the  Bible  would  have  re- 
moved this  doubt.  Well,  then,  what  does  a miracle  prove  as 
such  ? merely  that  it  has  been  performed,  that  an  astonishing 
event  has  taken  place.  But  has  this  attestation  destroyed  in  the 
least  the  order  of  nature  ? has  it  in  the  least  deprived  the  blessed 
Infinity  of  any  power?  By  no  means;  miracles,  even  those 
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wrought  actually  by  God,  are  extra-natural,  and  yet  destroy  not 
nature ; and  as  all  power  to  work  such  extra-natural  things 
comes  from  Him  alone,  it  cannot  diminish  his  ability  to  work  his 
will,  otherwise  called  his  omnipotence,  nor  can  it  invest,  inde- 
pendently of  the  actual  delegation  from  the  Lord  himself,  any 
being  whatever  with  independent  ability  to  do  any  thing  in  con- 
travention of  the  glorv  and  greatness  of  the  Most  High. — Nay, 
more ; the  revelation  of  God  is  the  declaration  of  his  will  and 
wisdom.  Its  announcement  was,  as  we  have  seen,  attested  by  a 
public  manifestation  of  prodigies  and  unheard  of  wonders.  For 
what  was  this  gift  so  solemnly  attested  1 Simply  to  mark  it  with 
that  seal  of  divine  approbation,  the  like  of  which  has  never  yet 
been  given  to  any  other  event,  save  the  creation  alone.  We 
maintain,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  be  abrogated  by  any  means 
whatever  (of  which  probably  more  hei’eafter),  at  all  events  that 
for  its  repeal  it  would  require  a similar,  if  not  superior  public 
manifestation,  than  accompanied  its  first  promulgation.  Wre 
therefore  insist  upon  this  point,  as  the  main  support  for  our  con- 
tinuance to  uphold  the  ancient  law  of  Moses  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  difficulties  which  have  attended  its  observance,  that  no  means 
whatever  have  yet  been  employed  by  the  Giver  of  this  law  to 
alter,  revoke,  or  annul  any  part,  the  minutest  even,  of  the  whole 
system  which  He  confided  to  our  safe  keeping ; and,  moreover, 
that  no  miracle,  be  it  ever  so  well  attested,  nay  more,  were  it  at 
this  very  instant  effected  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  that  we  were 
convinced  bv  the  sight  of  our  eyes  and  the  hearing  of  our  ears 
that  there  were  no  deception  in  the  case,  can  absolve  us  from  the 
obedience  wffiich  we  as  the  descendants  or  successors  (for  the 
proselytes  too  are  equally  with  the  sons  of  Israel  children  of  the 
law  and  covenant)  owe  to  the  legislation  of  Sinai ; and  that  con- 
sequently all  such  miracles,  admitting  as  wre  said  that  they  are 
real,  are  not  the  attestations  which  the  Lord  will  receive  as  an 
excuse  for  our  forsaking  the  religion  which  He  himself,  and  him- 
self alone,  announced  to  us  as  that  system  to  which  we  should 
remain  everlastingly  true  and  faithful.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
Lord  should  mean,  all  along  supposing  that  a miracle  is  indeed 
shown,  to  contradict  by  a single  fact,  or  a series  of  facts,  taking 
place  necessarily  before  a comparatively  small  number  of  spec- 
tators, that  which  He  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  a 
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whole  people  together  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  proclaim  it  then 
and  there  in  the  hearing  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  assem- 
bled at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Let  us  look  a little  deeper  into  the  case  before  we  close  this 
subject  for  the  present ; and  excuse  me,  brethren,  if  you  should 
find  a repetition  of  what  has  been  said  already.  That  the  Lord 
created  the  world  alone,  without  aid,  without  associate,  without 
a division  in  his  own  essence  was,  it  is  true,  the  doctrine  taught 
to  the  Israelites ; but  we  have  said,  and  said  truly,  that  it  was  an 
announcement  merely  of  the  everlasting  truth  of  God’s  existence 
and  unity.  Understand,  unity  means  a oneness,  without  separa- 
tion of  parts,  without  division  into  separate  individuals.  A doc- 
trine, believed  in  by  many  intelligent,  wise,  and  good  men,  asserts 
that  at  a time  subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  there 
appeared  on  earth  a personage  who  claimed  to  be  a part  of  the 
godhead,  or,  at  least,  to  be  the  mediator,  whom,  as  it  is  averred, 
the  prophets  had  announced,  (though  we  expect  neither  a divine 
being  nor  a mediator  for  Messiah,)  and  that  he  attested  the  truth 
of  his  claim  by  many  wonderful  exhibitions  of  miraculous  power, 
even  to  the  raising  of  the  dead,  convulsing  in  his  own  dying 
moments  the  whole  country  where  he  died,  and  afterwards 
rising  alive  from  his  sepulchre  before  his  ascent  to  heaven  to 
become  the  mediator  and  the  judge  of  mankind.  We  cannot, 
to-day,  enter  into  an  extensive  examination  of  the  subject ; we 
will,  therefore,  merely  ask : Can  the  performance  of  all  these 
miracles  make  true  what  common  sense  and  the  Bible  declare 
as  not  true  1 How  can  the  fact  that  any  person  raises  a dead 
man  unto  life  establish  the  falsity  as  a fact  that  he  is  a part  of 
the  Deity,  or  that  he  is  appointed  to  the  formerly  unknown  dignity 
of  interceder  between  God  and  man  1 — Could  the  unity  of  God  be 
abrogated  by  a mere  miracle  ? Could  his  omnipotence  to  save 
sinners,  to  hear  prayer,  to  assist  the  distressed,  be  in  the  least 
abridged  by  the  destruction  of  all  nature  ? by  the  calling  into 
existence  of  a new  world  l — Not  for  such  a purpose  were  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible  wrought ; they  took  place  to  glorify  the 
Creator  before  his  works,  not  to  elevate  creatures  to  an  even 
rank  with  Him ; and,  consequently,  as  believers  in  the  Bible,  we 
cannot  admit  that  any  number  of  miracles  can  attest  to  that 
which  is  not  true  from  the  very  nature  of  the  terms. 
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Farther.  The  word  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Law  is  either 
divine  or  not.  We,  as  believers,  assume  the  affirmative,  and  all 
other  believers  in  prophecy  admit  the  same.  What  does  this 
require  ? Simply  that  the  Bible  is  the  everlasting  truth,  and  this 
not  because  miracles  attended  its  bestowal,  but  simply  because 
it  contains  the  necessary  truths  which  God  thought  proper  to 
teach  the  world.  These  truths  would  have  been  such  without  a 
miracle ; and,  consequently,  no  miracle  can  make  them  other- 
wise. So  it  says : “ Thou  shalt  have  no  other  god  before  my 
face.”  Does  this  prohibition  appeal  for  its  truth  to  the  earth- 
quake which  shook  the  mountain  of  Horeb  when  the  Lord  pro- 
claimed it? — Again  : “ Thou  shalt  not  bear  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain.”  Was  the  same  miracle  requisite  to  constitute  it 
an  everlasting  point  of  the  moral  law  ? — Also  : “ Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy;  six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all 
thy  work ; but  the  seventh  is  the  day  of  rest.”  Did  the  miracu- 
lous proclamation  of  this  precept  alone  render  it  binding,  or  was 
it  founded  upon  a more  firm  basis  than  the  evanescent  exhibition 
of  a most  astounding  occurrence  ? — We  could  multiply  questions 
of  this  kind  at  pleasure,  but  it  needs  not ; enough,  the  precepts 
as  well  as  doctrines  depend  only  on  themselves,  the  latter  as  ne- 
cessary deductions  from  the  existence  of  a spiritual  God,  the 
former  as  the  institutions  derived  from  this  God,  who  being  su- 
premely wise  cannot  be  so  capricious  as  to  order  acts  to  be  done, 
which  He  in  a short  time  would  cease  to  regard  with  pleasure, 
or  would  institute  others  either  altogether  new  or  at  least  not  in 
consonance  with  his  first  legislation. — Here,  however,  we  are 
met  again  by  persons  of  a different  persuasion,  no  doubt  as  honest 
as  we  are  ourselves,  and  as  sincere  in  their  belief  as  we  can 
claim  to  be ; they  say,  that  miracles  have  been  wrought  to  prove 
that  the  old  covenant  has  been  abolished,  and  new  laws  have  been 
substituted  in  its  stead.  Could  miracles,  any  thing  less  than  a public 
legislation,  effect  such  a result  we  might  pause  for  proofs  that 
such  miracles  were  at  one  time  or  the  other  actually  performed ; 
but  w’e  need  not  be  so  cautious ; no  where  in  the  Bible  is  it  as- 
serted as  a doctrine  that  any  event  can  do  away  with  what  the 
law  institutes  as  an  everlasting  ordinance;  consequently  the  per- 
formance of  many  miracles,  even  to  raising  the  dead  and  divid- 
ing the  waters  of  the  great  ocean,  could  not  do  away  with  the  ob- 
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servance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  prohibition  of  image  worship,  or  the 
joining  of  an  adjunct  in  the  service  which  we  offer  to  the  Lord. 
No,  as  He  is  one,  everlastingly,  unchangeably,  and  uniformly,  in 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  so  must  his  law  be  un- 
changeable, everlasting,  uniform  ; and  every  miracle,  even  should 
one  actually  be  permitted  by  his  omniscience  for  a wise  purpose, 
will  not  authorize  us  to  forsake  the  path  which  He  has  taught  us 
to  tread. 

This  doctrine  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  book  of  Deuterono- 
my, the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  chapter:  “ If  there  arise  among 
you  a prophet  or  a dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a sign  or 
a wonder,  and  the  sign  or  wonder  come  to  pass  whereof  he  spoke 
unto  thee,  saying,  Let  us  go  after  other  gods  which  thou  hast 
not  known,  and  let  us  serve  them ; thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto 
the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams ; for  the 
Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord 
your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul.”  And  then 
continues  the  text : 

vmxo  rusH  idnh  oSn  rt  nrus* 

'n  j"’  'an : ppmn  nnyn  mw  uwn  iSpm  noBTi 

“ After  the  Lord  your  God  shall  ye  walk,  and  Him  shall  ye  fear,  and  his 
commandments  shall  ye  keep,  and  to  his  voice  shall  ye  hearken,  and  Him  shall 
ye  serve,  and  to  Him  shall  ye  cleave.” 

Here,  as  usual,  in  the  Bible,  is  the  doctrinal  point  too  self- 
evident  to  need  any  extended  explanation ; and  the  words  bear 
out  clearly  the  points  of  faith  which  I thought  it  my  duty  to  teach 
you  in  the  last  lectures,  including  the  one  I have  been  permitted 
to  lay  before  you  this  day,  that  miracles  are  the  instruments  of 
the  Lord  to  work  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  people  of  truths 
already  existing,  or  to  effect  certain  purposes  which  He  deems  of 
sufficient  importance  for  Him  to  subvert  for  a time  or  perma- 
nently the  laws  of  nature;  but  that  no  miraculous  attestation  can 
in  the  least  alter  any  religious  or  moral  truth,  or  do  away  with 
any  precept  of  the  Bible  whatever ; and  that  should  a miracle  be 
permitted  which  would  claim  to  be  an  attestation  of  an  opposite 
doctrine,  its  evidence  must  be  rejected  as  contrary  to  the  plain 
instruction  of  the  Lord,  conveyed  to  us  in  his  blessed  book.  One 
more  observation,  and  I have  done.  Although  a spurious  miracle 
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is  spoken  of  in  our  text,  there  is  no  particle  of  evidence  that  any 
such  was  ever  wrought,  although  should  it  be  so,  it  would  not  and 
ought  not  to  weigh  in  the  least  as  evidence  against  any  part  of 
the  Bible  just  as  we  have  received  it. — Therefore,  sons  of  Israel, 
therefore,  daughters  of  Zion ! be  ever  alive  to  your  duty,  to  the 
glorious  privilege  of  being  the  chosen  messengers  of  God’s  mercy ; 
and  let  no  allurement,  no  show  of  great  deeds,  call  you  away  from 
the  path  which  was  pointed  out  to  you,  and  which  surely  leads 
onward  to  salvation,  yea,  as  surely  as  there  is  one,  sole  God  and 
Saviour  who  has  created  the  universe,  and  who  has  given  us  the 
soul  which  lives  within  us  ! 

O God  of  truth  and  mercy  ! we  thank  Thee  for  the  grace  of  the 
law  of  light  which  Thou  hast  bestowed  on  us.  Give  firmness  to 
our  resolves,  that  we  remain  faithful ; and  let  much  good  result 
to  all  mankind  from  the  perseverance  of  thy  people  Israel,  who 
have  always  been  true,  even  under  sin,  to  be  sealed  by  thy  cove- 
nant, and  to  walk  in  the  light  of  that  truth  which  springs  from 
thy  own  pure  essence.  And  may  the  words  of  our  mouth,  and 
the  meditation  of  our  heart,  be  acceptable  before  Thee,  O our 
Rock  and  Redeemer ! Amen. 


Veadar  1st, 
March  3d, 
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Saturday  Mornings,  a book  of  moral  and  religious  education  for  the 
use  of  young  Israelites,  by  G.  Ben  Levy,  late  member  of  the  District 
Committee  of  the  Israelitish  schools  at  Paris,  with  a Preface  by  S. 
Cahen,  Editor  of  the  Archives  Israelites  de  France.  2 vols.  12mo. 


Paris,  1842. 


Under  the  above  title  there  appeared,  a few  months  back,  at  Paris,  a 
work  well  adapted  for  the  reading  of  young  Israelites.  The  first  vo- 
lume consists  of  a number  of  short  pieces  (interspersed  with  brief 
essays)  selected  in  part  from  ancient  Jewish  sources ; others  again  are 
of  a more  modern  origin,  and  reach,  in  fact,  to  our  own  times ; all, 
however,  have  for  their  object  to  elevate  the  Jewish  character,  and  to 
place  in  an  attractive  light  some  one  of  the  virtues  which  should  distin- 
guish a life  founded  on  the  consistent  beauty  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
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The  second  volume  contains  stories  of  greater  length,  nearly  all  founded 
upon  some  passage  of  authentic  Jewish  history  in  France,  though  we 
should  judge  that  the  details  are  the  inventions  of  the  learned  author. 
The  work  concludes  with  a concise  history  of  the  Jews  in  France,  and 
a number  of  pieces  of  poetry  of  a devotional  character,  by  different 
French  poets,  such  as  Lamartine,  J.  B.  Rousseau,  and  others.  Were 
we  to  judge  from  the  imperfect  perusal  which  our  limited  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  allows  us,  we  should  say  that,  with  many  beau- 
ties, it  has  the  defect  of  dealing  too  much  in  attempts  to  raise  an  effect 
from  some  premises  which  hardly  merit  the  distinction  conferred  on 
them ; for  instance,  the  strained  effort  in  one  of  the  subjoined  extracts 
to  draw  a somewhat  unwarranted  parallel  between  Moses  and  Mendels- 
sohn, and  of  endeavouring,  at  times,  to  give  a peculiar  colouring  to 
ideas,  for  the  sake  of  favouring  some  notions  which,  as  one  can  easily 
discover,  it  is  the  writer’s  object  to  disseminate.  We  will  not  at  pre- 
sent venture  to  be  more  critical,  for  fear  of  doing  the  work  injustice ; 
but  we  promise  ourself  to  return  to  it  on  some  future  occasion,  since  a 
book  which  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  the  mind  of  the  young  is  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  One  thing,  however, 
speaks  highly  in  its  favour,  that  many  of  the  French  Rabbins  have 
given  it  their  hearty  approbation,  and  that  it  has  received  favourable 
notice  in  England.  We  present  our  readers  this  month  with  two  extracts 
from  the  first  part,  which  will  give  them  a tolerable  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  work ; and  we  hope  next  month  to  be  furnished  by  one  of  our 
correspondents  with  a translation  of  one  of  the  larger  stories  contained 
in  the  second  volume,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
friends. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  LES  MATINEES  DU  SAMEDI. 


TIIE  JEW  STREET. 

In  the  street  inhabited  by  Jews  at  Frankfort  (on  the  Maine), 
surrounded  by  gothic  fronts,  black  gable  ends,  and  gloomy  alleys, 
a small  house  of  mean  appearance  is  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  an  air  of  cleanliness  that  enlivens  it.  The  brasses  of  the  door 
are  polished,  the  window  curtains  white  as  snow,  and  the  steps, 
(a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  moist  atmosphere  of  this 
muddy  quarter,)  are  generally  dry  and  clean. 

The  traveller  who  visits  with  some  curiosity  this  street,  (a  faith- 
ful specimen  of  the  time  wdien  the  JewTs  of  Frankfort,  submitting 
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to  the  most  intolerable  vexations,  were  packed  in  this  infected 
quarter.)  involuntarily  stops  before  this  house,  so  plain  and  neat, 
and  asks  with  apparent  interest,  who  that  good  old  lady  is,  with 
so  venerable  an  aspect,  who  is  seated  in  a large  arm-chair  beside  the 
small  but  bright  panes  of  glass  in  the  window  of  the  first  story, 
and  receives  the  following  reply  from  one  of  the  inhabitants : 

“ In  this  house  lived,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  an 
Israelitish  merchant,  named  Rothschild.  He  here  acquired  a 
good  name,  a large  fortune,  and  numerous  offspring ; and  after 
his  demise,  his  widow  declared  that  she  would  only  leave  for  the 
tomb  the  modest  dwelling  that  had  served  to  cradle  this  name, 
this  fortune,  and  these  children.” 

This  resolve  was  happily  approved  by  the  sons  of  the  meek 
and  pious  widow,  and  their  name  has  become  European,  their 
riches  proverbial.  They  now  inhabit  sumptuous  palaces  in  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Naples  and  Frank- 
fort; but  their  mother,  persisting  in  her  admirable  resolution,  has 
never  wished  to  quit  her  humble  and  unostentatious  abode,  where 
her  children  often  visit  her,  evincing  towards  her  the  utmost 
respect,  and  present,  in  the  remembrance  of  their  respected  father, 
an  example  for  the  rising  generation. 

This  profound  depth  of  feeling  is  characteristic  of  the  noble 
and  generous  sentiments  that  animate  this  illustrious  family,  and 
which  have  rendered  it  the  succour  of  the  unfortunate,  the  sus- 
tainer  of  the  persecuted,  and  the  support  of  the  feeble. 


THE  THREE  MOSES. 

When  Providence  creates  men  who  are  destined  to  lead  nations 
to  order  and  happiness,  it  seems  to  impart  to  these  sons  of  genius 
a portion  of  its  foreknowledge.  This  axiom  of  a great  historian* 
applies  itself  to  three  eminent  men  in  Israel,  all  bearing  the  name 
of  Moses,  who  have  shone  at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  like 
the  column  of  fire  which  guided  them  in  the  desert. 

Moses,  the  son  of  Amram,  condemned  to  death  from  his  very 
birth,  found  at  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  and  educated  by  charity, 

* Beugnot,  Juifs  d’Oecident. 
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was  chosen  by  the  Lord  as  the  instrument  of  revealing  his  holy 
law.  Nursed  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs, 
it  is  he  who  first  inspired  his  brothers  with  the  first  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence; he  broke  their  fetters,  and  for  forty  years  he  subdued 
their  undisciplined  mass ; he  put  on  the  triple  crown  of  a prophet, 
a warrior  and  a legislator,  and  four  thousand  years  have  passed 
over  his  grave,  without  weakening  the  rays  of  his  immortal  glory, 
as  prophet,  as  warrior,  and  as  legislator. 

Moses  Ben  Maimon  (surnamed  Maimonides),  was  born  in  the 
year  113!),  when  the  splendour  of  Jerusalem  was  nothing  but  an 
object  of  memory,  and  when  Israel,  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  sought  in  the  skies  for  the  polar  star  which  was  to  rally 
its  proscribed  families.  It  was  at  Cordova  that  he  first  saw  the 
light,  under  the  name  of  Moussa-Ibn-Maimon,  and  his  first  steps 
in  the  career  of  science  were  there  first  directed  by  the  Arabian 
philosopher  Averroes.*  At  twenty-four  years  of  age  his  great 
knowledge,  his  sublime  eloquence,  and  his  thoughts,  equally  new 
as  bold,  caused  him  to  be  considered  as  a dangerous  man;  and 
not  deeming  himself  any  longer  safe  in  his  own  native  land, 
he  lied  into  Egypt,  where  he  carried  on,  in  order  to  procure  a 
living,  a trade  in  precious  stones ; but  his  immense  knowledge 
could  not  leave  him  long  in  an  humble  situation;  the  government 
of  Egypt  took  him  soon  as  its  counsellor  ; then  he  became  physician 
to  the  court.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he  published  different  works, 
among  others  his  commentary  on  the  Mishna.  Under  the  regent 
Saladin,  he  worked  ten  years  on  his  notes  to  the  Talmud,  which 
appeared  in  fourteen  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Yad  Hachasaka; 
this  is  the  most  remarkable  commentary  extant  on  the  immense 
encyclopedia  of  the  Talmud;  wise  observation,  sound  judgment, 
and  a true  impartiality  do  as  yet  stamp  this  learned  work  as  one  of 
great  value.  At  length,  besides  several  works  on  medicine  and 
philosophy,  Moses  Maimon,  whom  the  Rabbins  designate  by  the 
name  of  Rambam,  published  a philosophical  summary,  under  the 
title  of  “ The  Guide  of  those  who  are  Gone  Astray,”  (Moreh 
Nebuchim,)  a work  of  the  deepest  interest,  which  is  yet  at  this 
day  the  object  of  admiration  to  the  learned,  although  his 
works  were  exposed  to  the  persecution  of  the  envious  and 

* This  is  denied  by  some  authorities,  as  they  place  the  rise  of  Averrods 
long  after  the  glory  of  his  reputed  scholar  had  spread  far  and  wide. — Ed. 
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mystifiers  of  his  time;  because  this  twofold  plague  was  never 
wanting  at  any  period  of  literature.  He  lived  tranquilly  at  Cairo, 
beloved  and  esteemed  as  a man,  as  a scholar,  and  as  a physician  ; 
his  wealth  became  the  patrimony  of  the  unfortunate,  and  his 
leisure  moments  were  devoted  to  the  indigent  sick,  who  flocked 
incessantly  to  his  house.  When  he  died,  which  was  either  in 
1200  or  1208,  his  loss  caused  universal  regret.  His  corpse,  sur- 
rounded by  a multitude  in  tears,  was  carried  to  Tiberias;  the 
entire  people  of  Israel  was  in  affliction,  and  the  synagogues  of 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  placed  the  day  of  his  death  in  the  number 
of  days  of  public  mourning. 

Moses  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  the  year  1729  at  Dessau,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Anhalt,  in  Germany.  His  father,  having  but  little 
wealth,  could  not  make  any  sacrifice  for  his  education.  Young 
Mendelssohn  had  a taste  for  study,  and  when  his  teacher,  David 
Frankel,  removed  to  Berlin,  he  followed  him  thither,  and  there, 
in  the  familiar  intercourse  with  the  learned  Aaron  Gomperts,  he 
acquired  the  desire  and  the  power  of  arriving  at  scientific  attain- 
ments ; but  he  had  to  procure  his  living ; and  the  brilliant  talents 
of  Moses  Mendelssohn  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  subordi- 
nate duties  of  book-keeping,  and  afterwards  to  the  labours  of  an 
inspector  of  a silk-factory.  Not  having  the  means  of  paying  a 
teacher  or  of  attending  a regular  course  at  the  university,  he 
undertook  to  accomplish  his  education  himself;  lie  saved,  by  liv- 
ing sparingly,  sufficient  to  buy  his  first  Latin  books ; and  by  dint 
of  superhuman  efforts,  which  injured  his  health,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 

Moses  Mendelssohn  possessed  the  finest  talents  of  all  modern 
Israelites ; and  Germany  is  justly  entitled  to  be  honoured  for  count- 
ing him  among  the  number  of  its  writers  of  the  first  rank.  This 
man,  who  instructed  himself  alone,  has  immortalized  himself  by  an 
elegant  and  faithful  translation  of  tho  Bible,*  into  the  national 
tongue,  and  by  some  works  in  whieh  science  and  philosophy 

* A slight  error,  because  Mendelssohn  did  not  translate  more  than  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  books  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamen- 
tations, Esther,  and  Ecclesiastes ; the  other  books  of  the  Bible  have  been  ren- 
dered into  German  by  different  persons  since  his  death,  and  the  elucidation  of 
the  sacred  writers  by  the  countrymen  of  Mendelssohn  is  continued  to  this  day, 
—Ed. 
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lavish  their  profoundest  instruction.  This  simple  clerk  acquired 
for  himself  friends  among  all  ranks,  and  admirers  among  all  per- 
suasions. The  Israelites,  above  all,  have  vowed  him  a deep  gra- 
titude for  the  admirable  lessons  which  he  has  left  them,  and  the 
impulse  which  he  has  given  to  the  great  work  of  their  emancipa- 
tion. His  contemporaries  surrounded  him  with  esteem  and  admi- 
ration ; and  posterity,  while  ratifying  this  judgment,  has  joined 
thereto  the  expression  of  its  thankfulness. 

These  three  eminent  men  ai-e  the  historical  stakes,  so  to  say, 
which  mark  in  the  best  manner  the  passage  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple through  the  vicissitudes  of  history. 

Moses,  the  son  of  Amram,  announced  an  only  God,  who  fills 
the  world  with  his  immeasurable  power;  his  moral  system  is  that 
of  all  religions  established  since  his  time;  the  chronicle  which  he 
wrote  has  become  the  thread  which  guides  the  historian  in  the 
night  of  antiquity  ; political  science,  agriculture,  health-laws,  the 
arts,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  useful  knowledge,  find  some  pre- 
cious memorials  in  the  Pentateuch.  With  what  nobleness  does 
he  speak  to  Pharaoh  ! with  what  force  does  he  demonstrate  to  the 
Israelites  the  benefits  of  liberty ! with  what  wisdom  does  he  govern, 
enlighten,  and  direct  this  people  which  had  been  rendered  torpid 
through  slavery  ! with  what  perseverance  does  he  contend  during 
forty  years  against  rebellion,  famine,  and  war  ! 

Moses,  the  son  of  Maimon,  gives  to  the  lessons  of  the  Penta- 
teuch an  interpretation  which  is  liberal,  natural,  and  strict;  he 
establishes  order  and  connexion  into  the  Talmudic  laws,  fixes  the 
duties  and  rights  of  each  man,  sums  up  the  foundation  of  religion 
in  articles  of  faith,  combats  odious  superstition,  and  places  in  bold 
relief  whatever  of  pure  and  elevated  morality  is  contained  in  the 
precepts  of  Moses. 

Moses  Mendelssohn,  always  correct  and  elegant  at  a time  when 
these  qualities  should  serve  as  a passport  to  truth,  is  nevertheless 
always  full  of  strength  and  dignity.  He  occidentalizes,  if  we 
may  use  this  term,  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  shows  their 
relation  to  modern  ideas : firm  in  his  belief,  and  energetic  in  the 
expression  of  his  pious  sentiments,  he  is  not  the  less  so  when  it  is 
necessary  to  contend  against  the  abuses  which  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  disfigure  it  like  the  rust  which 
tarnishes  polished  steel. 

Moses  speaks  to  ignorant  hearers,  and  when  he  is  not  able  to 
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descend  down  to  their  understanding,  he  surrounds  himself  with 
a religious  obscurity,  leaving  to  time  the  care  of  dissipating  it. 

Maimon  often  fears  clashing  against  the  ideas  of  his  readers,  and 
it  is  in  the  form  of  an  Arabian  philosophy  that  he  envelopes  his 
bold  opinions. 

Mendelssohn  speaks  to  enlightened  but  timid  men,  and  his 
thoughts  are  dressed  in  brilliant  colours,  or  suffer  themselves  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  dreams  of  the  metaphysician. 

The  Israelites  of  Moses  knew  not  yet  the  true  law ; those  of 
Maimon  knew  it  badly,  and  those  of  Mendelssohn  had  already 
forgotten  it. 

Moses  awakened  a religious  sense  among  a people  debased  by 
slavery ; Maimon  regenerated  the  erudition  of  Israel,  weakened 
by  fanaticism ; Mendelssohn  revived  its  spirit  benumbed  through 
indifference. 

Moses  excited  the  people  by  recalling  back  to  their  memory 
the  past ; Maimon  animated  them  by  painting  the  wants  of  the 
present ; Mendelssohn  touched  them  by  calling  up  before  them  the 
future. 

In  Moses  the  legislator  predominates ; in  Maimon  the  philoso- 
pher, and  in  Mendelssohn  the  poet.  Thus  Moses  menaces,  Mai- 
mon counsels,  Mendelssohn  entreats. 

And  all  three,  equally  sublime  in  their  ideas,  equally  noble  in 
their  expressions,  have  in  view  the  same  object — liberty;  and  this 
by  the  same  means — religion.  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch, 
Maimon  commented  on  it,  and  Mendelssohn  translated  it. 

And  all  three  springing  from  an  obscure  origin,  reached  the 
highest  rank  through  means  of  labour  and  courage ; Moses  was  a 
shepherd,  Maimon  was  an  humble  merchant,  Mendelssohn  was  a 
poor  book-keeper. 

And  all  three  were  exposed  to  the  same  persecutions.  A 
people  yet  half-bai'barous  revolted  against  Moses ; a coalition  of 
would-be  learned  men  burnt  the  works  of  Maimon,  and  a vulgar 
crowd  of  ignorant  fanatics  poisoned  the  triumphs  of  Mendelssohn. 

And  all  three  hoped  something  better  of  a future  life ; Moses 
scarcely  dared  to  preach  the  consoling  precept  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ; Maimon  took  shelter  under  the  shield  of  Plato,  and 
Mendelssohn  took  refuge  under  the  wing  of  Phedon. 

And  all  three,  as  if  to  complete  the  parallel,  died  before  having 
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seen  their  works  bearing  fruit ; before  having  seen  the  dream  of 
their  life  realized;  none  of  them  entered  the  promised  land! 

P»ut  all  three  have  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Some 
one  has  said,  with  good  reason,  that  “ from  Moses  to  Moses  no 
other  one  could  have  been  compared  to  them.”  The  learned,  there- 
fore, confound  them  in  the  same  admiration  ; and  without  disturb- 
ing oneself  concerning  the  different  periods  and  the  different 
countries  which  saw  the  birth  of  the  three  Moses,  all  Israel 
claim  them  as  their  own;  science  cites  them  among  her  fathers; 
philosophy  places  them  among  her  elect;  and  humanity  inscribes 
them  among  the  number  of  her  benefactors. 


ON  TIIE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A JEWISH  COLONY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  present  our  readers  with  the  subjoined  article  of  an  intelli- 
gent correspondent,  himself  a native  of  Germany,  who  has  visited 
many  countries  where  Israelites  dwell.  Ilis  plan  will  speak  for 
itself,  and  will,  we  trust,  call  forth  comments  from  persons  of  our 
community  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  who,  we  doubt  not, 
will  give  it  the  deep  consideration  which  it  deserves.  We  thank 
Air.  Stern  for  having  so  soon  given  us  an  opportunity  of  advert- 
ing to  the  political  state  of  the  Jews  by  his  sensible  communica- 
tion. We  agree  perfectly  with  him  that  the  Israelite  would  be 
an  agriculturist  or  mechanic  if  he  had  the  same  advantages 
with  other  portions  of  the  community.  But  this  he  has  not.  He 
has  every  where  to  contend  with  too  much  prejudice,  especially 
if  he  is  truly  desirous  of  observing  his  religion  strictly,  ever  to 
become  a successful  mechanic,  except  under  happy  circum- 
stances ; and  agriculture  as  a pursuit  is  out  of  the  question  in  the 
old  world,  where  either  he  cannot  purchase  land  in  his  own  name, 
or  where  the  soil  is  too  dear  except  for  the  purse  of  the  wealthy. 
Besides  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  densely  peopled  parts 
of  Europe,  where  a highly  artificial  mode  of  cultivation  prevails, 
it  would  take  a much  longer  period  than  in  the  prairies  and 
wmodlands  of  the  West  to  acquire  a proper  knowledge  of  hus- 
bandry. And  as  it  is  but  lately  that  the  permission  of  becoming 
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owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  has  been  accorded  to  us,  it  is 
evident  that  as  yet  we  can  have  but  few  practical  farmers  to 
compete  with  the  skilful  agriculturists  who  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Europe,  who  know  how  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
produce  from  the  small  plots  of  ground  which  they  cultivate.  In 
the  new  lands  of  America  this  would  be  different;  a colony  there 
would  operate  as  a school  of  agriculture  and  husbandry  in  all 
their  branches,  and  with  a small  number  of  practical  Christian 
farmers  to  guide  them,  young  Israelites  would  soon  learn  to 
love,  by  being  successful,  those  healthful  and  ennobling  pursuits 
which  number  among  their  professors  the  names  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  and  David,  names  which  the  Hebrew  pro- 
nounces with  reverence,  and  which  have  become  the  light  and 
example  of  the  world. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Stern  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
found  a Jewish  state,  or  even  to  desire  it,  since  necessarily  its 
peculiar  laws  would  come  in  conflict  with  those  differing  from  it 
on  all  sides.  Our  criminal  laws  could  not  be  well  executed  in 
any  part  of  America  for  many  obvious  reasons,  which  it  is  useless 
to  enumerate  here;  and  our  civil  laws  would  necessarily  be 
greatly  modified  if  we  formed  but  a part  of  a confederacy  where 
all  our  enactments  would  be  subject  to  the  revision  of  a tribunal 
which  might  or  might  not  respect  our  peculiar  views,  which  at 
all  events  would  be  composed  of  persons  whose  religion  differs 
from  ours.  Independently  of  the  consideration,  therefore,  that  it 
is  not  very  likely  that  a sufficient  number  of  Jews  would  settle  in 
any  one  district  to  entitle  them  to  compose  a separate  common- 
wealth : we  ought  not  to  desire  it  if  we  could  succeed.  All  we 
need  is  that  we  form  communities,  not  states,  where  we  could  act 
in  harmony  for  a general  good  ; for  the  rest  the  equitable  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  the  freedom  of  opinion,  equality,  and  pro- 
tection guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  must  satisfy  us  whilst  we 
are  scattered  in  small  numbers  all  over  the  world.  We  could 
extend  our  remarks ; but  we  must  defer  them  for  a future  occa- 
sion ; in  the  meantime  we  call  public  attention  to  the  subjoined 
communication,  with  this  single  remark,  that  we  invite  a discus- 
sion on  the  subject,  and  we  gladly  offer  the  Occident  for  its 
publication. 
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[Communicated.] 

Being  convinced  that  the  Israelites  of  Germany  do  not  enjoy 
the  full  privileges  of  citizens  in  our  age,  and  that  many  causes 
operate  to  defer  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  object  for  a con- 
siderable time,  I,  some  years  ago,  expressed  a wish  that  a con- 
siderable number  might  emigrate  to  the  United  States  and  found 
a colony  in  some  of  the  western  territories. 

A considerable  number  of  our  people  has  indeed  come  to  this 
country,  but  without  a common  plan,  without  a fixed  object  to 
unite  their  interests ; and  every  one,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
rely  upon  himself.  As  many  had  not  learned  a trade,  and  a few 
only  understanding  agriculture,  commerce  was  the  only  resource 
which  they  had  left;  but  most  of  them  being  without  the  neces- 
sary means  to  be  merchants  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
they  were  obliged  to  become  itinerant  traders  or  pedlars,  a busi- 
ness most  troublesome,  and,  in  the  present  scarcity  of  money, 
most  unproductive  and  most  onerous.  Under  these  circum- 
stances these  people  cannot  possibly  attain  that  happiness,  for 
which  their  heart  yearned  when  they  were  still  in  their  native 
country,  to  secure  which  they  left  parents,  friends,  and  acquaint- 
ances, all  that  was  dear  to  them,  and  braved  the  treacherous 
billows  of  the  ocean,  underwent  the  discomforts  of  a sea  voyage, 
came  into  a land,  to  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of 
which  they  were  strangers,  and  where  they,  with  their  eyes 
turned  to  the  east,  pine  for  the  land  which  gave  them  birth, 
where  they  spent  the  golden  days  of  their  childhood,  to  which 
their  heart  is  chained  by  a thousand  sweet  recollections,  by  many 
dear  and  charming  ties. 

Not  until  we  are  able  to  earn  a respectable  and  independent 
livelihood,  and  live  without  the  corroding  care  of  procuring  our 
daily  bread,  shall  we  be  able  to  rejoice  for  having  emigrated  from 
Europe,  look  upon  this  land  as  our  second  fatherland,  and  cherish 
it  from  the  core  of  our  heart.  But  to  attain  this  object  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  greater  part  of  us  should  devote  themselves  to  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  which  occupa- 
tions are  the  best  props  of  every  state,  the  safest  means  of  secur- 
ing to  a family  a happiness  based  upon  a rock  which  can  brave 
the  storms  of  the  times. 

This  object  could  be  best  accomplished,  and  would  require 
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comparatively  little  exertion  and  outlay  of  money,  if  a number  of 
Israelites  were  to  purchase  a large  tract  of  land  in  one  of  the 
western  territories,  where  Congress  disposes  of  the  land  at  $1  25 
per  acre.  On  this  tract  a number  of  dwellings  might  be  imme- 
diately erected  for  those  who  are  not  occupied  in  agriculture,  in  a 
place  which  would  form  the  centre  of  the  first  agricultural  dis- 
trict. The  farmers  would  of  course  live  each  on  his  farm. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  rich  and  noble-minded  Israelites 
would  come  forward  to  advance  a capital  for  such  a purchase, 
since  they  would  be  more  than  sufficiently  secured  by  holding  the 
first  mortgage  upon  land  which  by  constant  improvement  would 
become  daily  more  valuable. 

In  such  a colony,  the  highest  capacities  of  mind  and  heart, 
which,  as  every  unprejudiced  observer  will  confess,  can  readily 
be  discovered  in  a large  number  of  individuals  of  our  nation, 
would  be  sooner  and  more  rapidly  developed  than  our  present 
social  life  admits  of,  where  so  many  circumstances  unite  to  stifle 
the  most  splendid,  most  promising  natural  abilities  in  the  bud. 

Facts  would  soon  prove  that  the  idea  that  our  people  are  too 
lazy  to  till  the  ground  is  but  a foolish  prejudice.  It  would  soon 
become  evident  that  their  aptness  and  intelligence  would  pro- 
duce also  in  this  branch  of  human  industry  useful  inventions  and 
salutary  improvements.  In  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  acuteness 
of  perception  of  our  people  and  their  application  would  also  be- 
come distinguished,  and  lead  to  many  favourable  results.  The 
mechanics  of  such  a colony  would,  to  a certainty,  work  with 
pleasure,  and  to  more  advantage,  than  they  do  now;  particularly 
in  Germany,  where  a young  Israelite  obtains  admittance  into  a 
workshop,  either  as  apprentice  or  as  journeyman,  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  and  where,  when  admitted,  he  is  ever  exposed  to 
the  jeers  of  his  fellow-workmen.  Those,  too,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  commerce,  would  carry  on  their  business  with  a better 
spirit,  and  occupy  a more  dignified  position  in  the  world  than  is 
possible  under  present  circumstances. 

Many  factories  of  different  kinds  would  no  doubt  form  another 
branch  of  their  industry,  and  their  articles  of  commerce  would 
not  only  consist  of  cattle,  flour,  salted  provision,  butter,  and  wool, 
but  would  also  comprise  different  kinds  of  manufactured  goods. 
This  species  of  employment  would  furnish  them  with  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  displaying  also  their  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
new  machines,  and  the  improvement  of  the  existing  ones. 

Upon  our  holy  religion,  however,  venerable  on  account  of  its  age 
and  its  intrinsic  worth,  the  blessed  and  salutary  influence  of  such 
a social  reunion  would  be  most  evident,  for  never  will  it  be  able 
to  appear  in  all  its  dignity,  its  glory  and  greatness,  so  long  as  our 
people  live  dispersed  among  the  followers  of  other  creeds.  And 
more  completely  yet  might  all  these  ends  be  encompassed  if  the 
Israelites  were  gradually  to  transform  their  colony  into  a state,  a 
thing  by  no  means  impracticable,  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  only  70,680  souls  are  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
This  would  entitle  them  to  their  own  legislature,  and  by  a general 
law,  they  might  obtain  the  privilege  of  consecrating  to  the  Lord, 
as  it  was  in  the  flourishing  times  of  our  nation,  every  week  a 
silent  and  holy  Sabbath.  But  even  if  they  should  not  form  a state, 
they  might  yet  elevate  their  places  of  settlement  into  separate 
boroughs,  which  would  give  them  the  right  of  making  their  own 
municipal  laws,  and  of  appointing  the  officers  necessary  for  their 
execution. 

Most  salutary  would  be  the  influence  of  such  a colony  upon  the 
education  of  our  youth;  for  there,  more  than  in  any  other  situa- 
tion, might  we  gratify  the  best  and  warmest  wishes  of  our  hearts, 
that  of  educating  our  children  for  the  noble  and  elevated  pursuits 
of  life,  for  the  attainment  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  There  the  high- 
est gratification,  the  noblest  pleasure  which  this  world  can  bestow, 
the  happiness  of  possessing  high-minded  children,  useful  members 
of  society,  would  be  afforded  to  us  more  frequently  than  under 
present  circumstances,  where  business  and  amusements  not  rarely 
exercise  a very  baneful  influence  upon  their  education. 

In  such  a society,  excellent  men  and  worthy  women  might 
spring  up,  who  would  deserve  to  be  called  an  ornament  to  Israel, 
and  an  honour  to  mankind. 


Julius  Stern. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A PIOUS  ISRAELITE. 

The  subjoined  principles  for  the  direction  of  a pious  life  are  taken 
from  Les  Archives  Israelites,  credited  to  the  Israelite  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  They  are  the  production  of  the  late  Dr.  Creitznaeb  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  who,  as  we  learn,  entertained  some  peculiar  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  rabbinical  authority.  As  an  entire  performance  they 
present  a clear  and  concise  view  of  the  principles  and  views  of  Judaism  , 
we  therefore  offer  them  as  an  exposition  of  what  a learned  Jew  consi- 
dered his  doctrines  and  his  duties  both  religiously  and  morally.  And 
though  some  few  may  be  considered  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the 
ambiguity  of  the  language,  especially  that  of  the  last,  may  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  Dr.  C.  was  somewhat  tinctured  with  the  notions  of  the  free 
modern  school  to  which  we  are  honestly  opposed : we  consider  that  we 
render  an  acceptable  service  to  our  readers  by  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  possessing  a concise  summary  of  their  religion  which,  as  a 
whole,  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  brevity  and  clearness.  We  certainly 
do  not  share  all  his  views ; but  it  is  not  necessary,  at  this  moment,  to 
point  out  where  we  differ.  On  a future  occasion,  when  discussing  some 
of  the  modern  Jewish  writings,  we  shall  probably  have  ample  opportu- 
nity to  speak  more  at  large  on  this  interesting  topic  ; we  will,  therefore, 
dismiss  it  now  without  farther  remarks. 

1.  The  pious  Israelite  speaks  with  the  most  profound  venera- 
tion of  the  books  of  Holy  Writ  and  their  contents,  and  carefully 
avoids  all  expressions  that  can  lower  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 

2.  He  speaks  of  other  religions  suitably  and  with  respect,  see- 
ing in  them  the  support  of  morals  and  the  public  peace. 

3.  He  proclaims  himself  loudly,  and  with  a joyful  pride,  a fol- 
lower of  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  seeks  only  the  glory  of  being 
counted  among  the  noblest  and  the  best  of  his  community. 

4.  He  honours  God  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  having  always 
present  to  his  mind  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  goodness  of  the 
great  Creator,  that  are  proved  to  us  by  the  phenomena  a ad  the 
history  of  the  world. 
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5.  He  loves  God  with  all  his  soul,  all  his  heart,  and  all  his  means, 
and  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his  all,  rather  than  disobey  his  God. 

6.  In  happy  days  he  does  not  become  arrogant;  and  he  recog- 
nizes in  all  the  good  that  falls  to  his  share  undeserved  marks  of 
divine  grace. 

7.  In  his  days  of  affliction  he  neither  abandons  himself  to  de- 
spair nor  dejection,  but  he  bears  with  an  entire  resignation  all  the 
decrees  of  Providence,  with  the  assurance  that  nothing  which 
comes  from  God  can  be  wrong. 

8.  He  sanctifies  all  his  sensual  and  moral  enjoyments ; believing 
that  he  owes  them  to  God  as  a duty  of  self-preservation,  and  on 
suitable  occasions  he  expresses  his  gratitude  by  words. 

9.  He  commences  and  finishes  his  daily  work  by  acknowledg- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  Shemang,  the  divine  power,  by  taking 
upon  himself  to  follow  all  religious  duties,  and  having  always  in 
remembrance  the  benefits  which  God  heaped  upon  our  ancestors 
at  their  departure  from  Egypt ; and  each  time  that  he  finds  him- 
self in  a suitable  disposition  of  mind  he  makes  use  of  the  formula 
that  is  found  in  our  book  of  prayer. 

10.  To  these  pious  meditations  he  joins  a prayer  in  which  he 
elevates  his  soul  to  God  and  expresses  all  his  desires,  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he  is  sure  his  prosperity  depends,  without  pre- 
judice to  that  of  others ; and  for  this  purpose  too  he  can  make  use 
of  the  prayers  found  in  our  books,  whenever  possible. 

11.  If  the  Hebrew  language  is  not  altogether  unknown  to  him, 
he  must  not  exclude  it  entirely  from  his  meditations,  and  ought 
always  to  contribute  to  the  general  diffusion  of  this  language, 
which  in  all  times  has  been  an  ornament  to  Israel. 

12.  As  often  as  possible,  and  every  Saturday,  and  feast  days, 
he  attends  divine  service,  and  is  anxious  to  contribute  to  have  it 
executed  with  becoming  dignity,  and  that  it  be  truly  instructive 
and  edifying. 

13.  During  his  performance  of  divine  worship,  he  executes  with 
becoming  fervour  all  ceremonial  acts  which,  agreeably  to  our 
ancient  uses,  have  been  introduced;  such  as  the  Tzitzit  (H’V’V)) 
phylacteries  (J’SsrOjthe  benediction  of  the  priests  (D^  HD  rD"D) 
&e.  He  gives  his  attention  to  ceremonial  acts,  which  do  not 
require  him  to  take  an  active  part;  such  as  blowing  the  cornet 

nrpn)’  reading  the  law  (,THnn  HKHp),  &c. 
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14.  At  home  also,  he  observes,  without  the  spirit  of  bigotry, 

those  religious  forms  which  have  become  sacred  to  him  under  the 
paternal  roof,  and  which  have  for  him  a power  of  edifying, 
whether  they  are  mentioned  or  not  in  the  Holy  W rit ; such  as 
the  inscription  on  the  door-posts  the  tabernacle  (!"D1D), 

the  recitation  of  the  Omer,  the  lighting  of  lamps  at  the  feast  of 
Hannucca  ( mm),  the  recitation  of  Haggadah,  and  of  the 
Kiddush. 

15.  He  honours  the  Sabbath  and  the  feast-days  as  days  conse- 
crated to  the  Lord  by  private  and  public  devotions,  by  changing 
clothes,  by  rejoicing  in  his  family  circle,  and  by  the  suspension 
of  all  kinds  of  work,  or  that  which  could  disturb  him  in  the  so- 
lemnities of  the  occasion.  The  observance  of  Saturdays  and 
feast-days,  being  a true  repose  for  the  body  and  mind,  would  not 
be  so,  if  those  days  cause  him  much  trouble  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties.  A pious  and  correct  sentiment  will  direct  us  more  safely 
in  this  than  all  particular  rules. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

THE  JEWS  OF  THE  EAST. 

A correspondent  of  the  “ Universal  Jewish  Gazette,”  has  written  from 
Constantinople  several  letters,  from  which  we  give  the  following 
extracts  : 

After  having  established  the  fact  of  the  entire  absence  of  men- 
tal progress  in  the  eastern  Jews  as  a nation,  he  adds : “ The  Jews 
have  no  conception  of  any  other  state  of  society  different  from  that 
in  which  they  now  exist.  What  eastern  Jew  can  imagine  that  he 
has  a right  to  expect  any  thing  but  the  rod — the  oppression — the 
contempt  of  those  around  him?  Our  ancestors  said:  ‘We  are 
now  in  exile the  Hebrew  of  the  East  knows  not  even  the  conso- 
lation of  this  thought ; for  it  supposes  the  consciousness  of  past 
happiness — it  breathes  of  present  misery,  it  is  true,  but  looks  to 
a future  blessedness.  The  Jew  of  the  East,  however,  knows  only 
that  he  is  a Jew,  and  therefore  doomed  to  wretchedness.  The 
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first  step  towards  the  amelioration  of  his  condition,  is  to  inspire 
him  w th  the  pride,  the  dignity  of  manhood.” 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  two  means  are  proposed. 
Either  to  open  schools  among  them  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  or  to  send  them  to  Europe  to  receive  a liberal  education. 
The  correspondent  does  no  approve  of  the  first  of  these  plans ; 
he  does  not  think  it  could  be  successful.  Their  masters  would 
have  either  to  be  all  Jews,  or  else  they  must  be  taught  by  mis- 
sionaries, in  whom  they  could  not  Eel  that  unbounded  confidence, 
which  is  so  essential  in  the  relative  position  of  teacher  and  pupil. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Gazette  prefers  the  plan  of  sending  the 
young  eastern  Hebrews  to  Europe,  to  receive  there  their  educa- 
tion ; after  which  they  should  return  to  their  home,  and  thus  esta- 
blish a sympathetic  bond  of  union  between  the  European  and  east- 
ern Israelites.  It  would  be  requisite,  during  many  successive 
years,  that  fresh  candidates  for  European  instruction  should 
replace  those  who  return  to  their  native  country ; thus,  by  degrees, 
the  condition  of  our  eastern  co-religionists  would  be  greatly  ame- 
liorated. 

It  is  a great  mistake  for  Europeans  to  regard  the  late  persecu- 
tion at  Damascus  as  an  isolated  occurrence.  In  1839,  more  than 
two  hundred  Jews  were  put  to  death  in  a small  town  in  Central 
Asia,  because,  a short  time  before  Passover,  a Jew  was  seen  dip- 
ping his  hand  in  a vessel  containing  blood.  It  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  the  poor  man  was  suffering  with  rheumatism  in 
his  hand,  and  had  been  advised  to  bathe  it  in  the  warm  blood  of 
a dog,  which  he  had  killed  for  the  purpose. 

A few  days  before  the  sad  occurrences  at  Damascus,  the  sixty 
thousand  Jews  residing  at  Constantinople  wrere  in  the  greatest 
peril  from  the  following  incident: — A Turk,  with  his  little  son, 
was  in  a store  kept  by  a Jew ; having  occasion  to  leave  for  a 
few  moments,  he  begged  the  Jew  to  take  charge  of  the  child; 
but  being  busily  occupied  in  attending  to  his  customers,  he  forgot 
the  boy,  who  ran  out.  The  Turk  returned,  and  asked  for  his  son. 
The  Jew  laughed,  and  jokingly  said,  “ I have  killed  him  for  the 
Passover.”  The  Turk  immediately  fell  upon  him;  a tumult 
ensued,  the  guard  was  called,  and  the  poor  Jew,  under  a shower 
of  blows,  was  carried  before  the  cadi.  The  Greeks  and  the 
Armenians,  (sworn  enemies  to  the  Jews,)  loudly  vociferated, 
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“ throw  him  into  the  Bosphorus.”  The  cadi  immediately  ordered, 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  and  soon  learned  that  the 
child  had  quietly  returned  to  his  home,  unconscious  of  all  the 
trouble  his  short  absence  had  excited.  The  Jew  was  released, 
and  the  crowd  soon  dispersed.  The  Grand  Rabbi  sent  for  the 
Jew,  and  reprimanded  him  for  his  frivolity,  and  sentenced  him  to 
receive  two  hundred  stripes ; “ for,”  said  he,  “ if  the  child  had  been 
lost,  who  knows  what  might  have  happened  V ’ This  event,  how- 
ever, was  not  unproductive  of  a good  result;  for  a few  days 
afterwards,  when  tidings  came  of  the  reported  occurrences  at 
Damascus,  the  Turks,  remembering  their  too  hasty  decision  in 
the  previous  case,  were  not  disposed  to  give  a too  ready  belief  to 
an  unauthenticated  report. 

“ I have  lived  with  the  Jews  of  the  East,”  continues  the  corre- 
spondent, “ I have  felt  all  that  they  feel,  and  more ; for  the  worst 
feature  of  their  deplorable  condition  is,  that  they  feel  nothing.’ 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Jews  came  from  Spain  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  begged  permission  from  the  Sultan  to  reside  there. 
The  request  was  granted-,  but  restricted  by  a singular  condition. 
They  might  live  at  Constantinople,  and  there  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  observing  all  the  forms  of  their  religion;  but  they  should  not  re- 
venge an  insult  received  from  a Turk.  If  a Turk  should  choose  to 
throw  the  carcass  of  a dog  at  a Jew,  he  should  not  dare  to  throw 
it  back ; but  were  the  dog  alive,  he  might  do  so  if  he  were  willing 
to  pay  a fine  for  the  privilege.  These  unfortunate  outcasts,  driven 
from  place  to  place,  were  obliged  by  their  necessities  to  accept 
these  humiliating  conditions.  They  either  bought  or  built  houses 
at  Chashioi,  and  were  declared  to  be  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  Rajahs  (not  Turks).  They  were  then,  and  still  are,  obliged 
to  pay  a capitation  tax.  Fortunately  they  brought  riches  with 
them  from  Spain ; for  their  Greek  brethren,  consisting  of  about  a 
hundred  families,  were  very  poor.  Among  the  Spanish  Jews 
were  many  distinguished  physicians,  astronomers,  bankers,  &c.  ; 
but  in  1827,  Kamonho,  who  was  quite  a remax’kable  person,  was 
put  to  death  one  Friday  afternoon  by  the  order  of  the  Sultan, 
because  he  had  thwarted  him  in  the  execution  of  a sentence  of 
death.  The  corpse  of  this  unfortunate  man  remained  before  his 
door  all  the  Sabbath  day. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL  FOR  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 
OF  ISRAELITES  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  fifth  anniversary  examination  of  this  interesting  establish- 
ment took  place,  as  usual,  at  the  Portuguese  Synagogue  on  Sun- 
day the  17th  of  Veadar,  5003  (19th  of  March,  1843).  The 
exercises  commenced  at  half  past  ten,  by  the  reading  of  a portion 
of  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  commencing  at  verse  sixteen 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  being  the  Haphtorah  (n"l2  of 

the  week.  The  beautiful  words  of  the  prophet,  in  which  we  are 
promised  a cleansing  from  our  sins  through  the  mercy  and  sav- 
ing grace  of  the  God  of  Israel,  seemed  to  tally  well  with  the 
object  of  the  school,  which  is  to  educate  the  young  to  be  faithful 
to  the  law  of  this  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  salvation,  though  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  be  delayed  for  our  sins. — At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  lesson  a prayer  composed  for  the  occasion  was  recited 
by  the  minister.  Next  followed  the  annual  report  of  the  super- 
intendent, from  which  we  extract  the  following  portion,  which  we 
imagine  will  be  truly  gratifying  to  all  our  religious  friends ; as  it 
presents  a pleasing  view  in  a few  words  of  the  progress  of  this 
good  institution  which,  in  the  absence  of  regular  day-schools 
for  the  religious  education  of  Israelites,  contributes,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  disseminate  much  valuable  and  healthful  instruction 
among  a large  number  of  children  taken  from  all  classes  of  our 
three  congregations.  If  it  be  considered  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Jews  in  Philadelphia  is  scarcely  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred, an  attendance  of  an  hundred  and  forty  in  any  one  school  is 
truly  a surprising  number. 

“ The  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  in  presenting  the  fifth  annual 
report,  has  much  gratification  in  stating  that  the  course  of  instruction  has 
been  uninterrupted  during  the  past  year,  that  the  number  of  pupils  has  varied 
from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  forty ; and  that  the  most  un- 
wearied attention  has  been  bestowed  by  the  teachers  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  importance  of  a religious  education : the  fruits  of  these  efforts 
will  be  shown  in  the  exercises  of  this  day.  But  that  which  cannot  be  seen 
on  a single  occasion,  and  which  gives  the  fairest  promise  of  permanent  good, 
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is  the  mutual  interest  and  kindliness  that  exists  between  the  teachers  and  their 
pupils  throughout  the  schools,  making  the  giving  and  receiving  instruction 
pleasant  and  beneficial  to  both,  and  illustrating  the  bond  of  union  prescribed 
by  our  holy  religion,  where  brethren  of  the  house  of  Israel  dwell  together.” 

Next  in  order  came  the  prayer  usually  recited  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  by  the  superintendent  and  scholars ; and  here  we  must 
remark,  that  the  impressive  manner  in  which  the  sublime  words 

nnx  '.i  wnSi*  hi  Sane”  ysw  were  g 1 v e n foiced  an  in\ol 
tary  joining  in  the  response  1}?)  IJTdSb  TDD  □ £✓  ^TD 

So  true  is  it  that  there  is  a blissful  contagion  in  sincerity  which  com- 
municates itself  to  those  around,  and  that  words  proceeding  from  a 
faithful  heart  strike  a responsive  chord  in  the  bosom  of  all  that  can 

feel.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  U’nSfcO  was  sung  by 
the  congregation,  teachers,  and  children,  with  a good  deal  of 
precision. — The  preliminary  exercises  being  over,  the  examina- 
tions were  proceeded  with;  and  we  are  sure  that  we  do  not  exag- 
gerate in  saying  that  seldom  did  scholars,  many  of  them  scarcely 
five  years  old,  answer  more  promptly  and  understandingly  the 
questions  which  were  propounded  to  them.  Among  the  scholars 
are  several  German  children,  who  have  acquired  nearly  all  their 
knowledge  of  the  English  in  this  school ; and  yet  some  of  them 
answered  as  promptly  as  the  natives,  and  we  think  that  one  or 
two  received  the  premium  in  their  respective  classes.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  examination  an  intermission  of  about  fifteen  minutes 
took  place,  during  which  a collection  for  the  benefit  of  the  school- 
fund  was  taken  up,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twelve 
dollars,  and,  it  is  believed,  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  current 
expenses  and  enable  the  superintendent  to  make  some  additions 
to  the  library  during  the  next  twelve  months. — Several  of  the 
scholars  next  gave  recitations  of  pieces  committed  to  memory, 
which  were  received  with  marked  approbation  by  the  audience ; 
especially  the  performances  of  two  little  boys,  one  about  six 
and  the  other  about  five  years  old,  the  first  of  whom  recited 
a piece  of  poetry,  describing  the  finding  of  Moses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  the  latter  the  hundred  and  fifteenth  psalm. 
One  young  lady,  also  a scholar,  afforded  a good  deal  of  pleasure 
by  the  recitation  of  a poem  in  reference  to  the  parting  of  Rebecca 
with  Jacob.  Several  of  the  older  scholars  also  read  compositions 
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of  their  own,  on  subjects  connected  with  religion  and  biblical 
history,  and  we  express  but  the  opinion  of  all  present,  that,  as  a 
whole,  they  were  highly  creditable  to  the  capacities  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  scholars,  and  afforded  the  best  possible  evidence 
of  the  cai'e  and  assiduity  of  the  teachers. — The  entire  examina- 
tion being  at  length  over,  a sermon*  on  the  perfect  efficacy  of  the 
religion  of  Israel  and  its  consistent  beauty  and  holiness  was  de- 
livered by  the  minister;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Yigdal  was 
sung  in  a manner  much  more  correct  than  has  been  usual  with 
us,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  improvement  several  of  our  younger 
members  have  made  in  psalmody  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Roget,  who  has  lately  commenced  giving  them  instruction  in 
vocal  music,  with  special  reference  to  the  hymns  which  are  sung 
by  the  congregation.  After  the  benediction  (p^“Q  S^pfl)  the 
congregation  dispersed  much  gratified  with  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard,  convinced  that  the  ancient  spirit  of  Israel  is  not  dead, 
and  that  it  can,  and  will,  and  must  revive,  by  the  active  energy 
ot  the  sons  of  Jacob  aided  by  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  their 
fathers. 


DR.  MEIGS,  REV.  DR.  LUDLOW,  AND  PROFESSOR 

WINES. 


It  is  not  long  since  that  it  was  customary  to  look  upon  our  people 
as  below  the  level  of  humanity,  and  every  opprobrious  epithet 
was  employed  to  mark  the  dislike  with  which  the  public  viewed 
us.  Even  now,  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  wre  are  merely 
tolerated,  and  in  many  the  most  ordinary  civil  rights  are  denied 
us,  of  which  fact  we  mean  to  give  ample  proofs,  by  spreading 
before  our  readers  extracts  from  European  publications  in  our 
possession.  It  has  been  gravely  debated  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, whether  it  would  be  safe  to  grant  us  the  privileges  v/hich 
are  the  birthright  of  every  man  ; and  in  most  instances  the  answer 
and  the  practice  have  been  on  the  side  where  ancient  ignorance, 

* It  will  probably  be  given  in  our  next  number,  unless  excluded  by  some- 
thing of  more  general  interest. 
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vulgar  superstition,  and  malevolent  prejudice  had  placed  them  cen- 
turies ago;  and  our  emancipation  from  civil  disabilities  has  not  been 
granted.  Whilst  here,  in  this  country  of  equal  rights,  our  enjoy- 
ment of  equality  lias  practically  proved  that  the  participation  ot 
Jews  in  the  civil  government  cannot  work  injury  to  the  rest  of 
the  citizens;  and  this  one  fact  should  have  been  enough  to  disarm 
all  our  opponents  of  the  strength  of  their  fears,  were  it  not  that  the 
desire  for  making  converts  by  the  allurements  of  office  had  made 
it  their  interest  to  oppose  us  yet  longer. 

It  is  therefore  the  more  highly  gratifying  that  the  three  gentle- 
men at  the  head  of  our  article  have  each  chosen  our  nation,  our 
history,  our  law,  and  our  literature  as  the  subject  for  public  lec- 
tures before  that  enlightened  body  of  merchants,  the  Mercantile 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  who  have  had,  for  several 
winters  past,  regular  courses  of  lectures  once  every  week,  deli- 
vered by  some  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  country.  It  is 
now  three  years  since  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  one  of  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  this  city,  delivered  a lec- 
ture of  considerable  length  on  Jerusalem,  its  history  and  its  terri- 
ble downfall,  and  in  it  he  did  ample  justice  to  the  bravery  of  its 
heroic  defenders,  who  yielded  only  when  they  had  no  longer  a 
country  to  defend,  when  their  soil  was  occupied  by  the  Roman 
conqueror,  and  their  temple  had  been  given  a prey  to  the  devour- 
ing flames.  If  our  space  were  not  preoccupied,  we  would  make 
liberal  extracts  from  this  admirable  lecture,  which  has  been 
printed,  we  think,  for  private  circulation  only.  But  we  hope  to 
do  so  at  a day  not  far  distant. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  winter,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ludlow, 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  a series 
of  four  lectures  on  Palestine  before  the  same  institution,  the 
last  of  which  only  we  attended.  But  this  made  us  regret  our 
absence  from  those  which  had  preceded,  as  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  must  all  have  been  of  high  interest,  especially  to  a descend- 
ant of  Abraham.  His  subject,  when  we  heard  him,  was  the 
poetry  of  Palestine,  or,  in  other  words,  the  poetry  of  the  Bible : 
and  seldom  indeed  can  this  sublime  topic  have  been  handled  more 
instructively  and  more  lucidly  than  it  was  by  Dr.  Ludlow.  Of 
course  hei’e  and  there  were  some  few  allusions  which  as  a Chris- 
tian divine  he  could  hardly  have  avoided ; for  instance,  applying 
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the  splendid  commencement  of  the  sixty-third  of  Isaiah,  in  which 
the  God  of  glory  foretells  his  overpowering  triumph  over  those 
who  opposed  themselves  to  his  faith  and  oppressed  his  people,  to 
the  triumph  of  the  Messiah  of  the  Christians  over  his  spiritual  ene- 
mies. Nevertheless,  we  listened  to  the  entire  lecture  with  heartfelt 
delight;  we  admired  the  beautiful  versions,  not  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary English  Bible,  which  he  gave,  and  the  striking  manner  in 
which  he  read  them.  But  more  than  all  his  conclusion  delighted 
us,  for  it  showed  that  the  reverend  doctor  is  not  one  of  those  little 
spirits  who,  whilst  revelling  on  the  patrimony  of  Israel,  despise  the 
people  who  are  its  possessors.  For  he  said,  that  in  many  countries 
the  descendants  of  the  people  of  Palestine  were  treated  as  though 
they  had  no  share  in  the  rights  of  man;  but  he  felt  happy  that 
never  in  this  country  had  persecution  troubled  them  in  the  peace- 
ful retirement  of  their  homes,  nor  had  exclusion  for  opinion’s 
sake  been  practised  towards  them  ; and  he  hoped  that  when  the 
Lord  will  judge  the  nations,  he  would  in  mercy  remember  that 
land  which  had  offered  a home  and  a refuge  to  the  sons  of  Abra- 
ham.  We  responded  an  Amen  ; and  felt  assured  that  if  all  Chris- 
tian divines  were  to  feel  and  to  speak  as  Dr.  Ludlow,  that  we 
should  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  vulgar  prejudice  and  un- 
founded distrust  on  the  part  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

Professor  Wines,  the  principal  of  a classical  school  in  this 
city,  is  delivering,  whilst  these  pages  are  going  thi'ough  the  press, 
a series  of  lectures  on  the  civil  government  of  the  Hebrews.  He 
commenced  by  proving  from  the  constitutions  of  Babylon,  Persia, 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  that  civil  liberty  as  now  understood 
was  not  known  among  the  ancient  heathen,  and  that  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  elevation  of  the  individual  was  given  by  the  Mosaic 
legislation;  by  which  all  the  persons  composing  the  state  were 
placed  upon  the  same  level  of  equality,  inasmuch  as  the  law,  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  state  rested,  was  careful  in  guarding 
alike  the  rights  of  each  individual,  no  matter  what  his  station  or 
birth  might  be.  We  would  gladly  give  a synopsis  of  these  inte- 
resting lectures  as  far  as  they  have  gone;  but  we  understand  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Wines  to  repeat  them  in  other  cities,  at 
which  no  doubt  many  of  our  friends  will  be  present,  and  we  will 
therefore  not  enter  into  them  more  at  length,  and  content  ourself 
merely  with  the  brief  outline  of  the  first  lecture  we  have  just  given. 
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But  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  entire  approbation  of  the 
beautiful  parallel  Mr.  Wines  drew  between  the  military  charac- 
ter of  Moses  and  Washington;  both  were  men  whom  the  affairs 
of  their  compatriots  placed  in  the  highest  position,  and  both  ma- 
naged their  authority  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  Mr.  Wines  also  spoke  with  high  praise  of 
Moses  as  a legislator,  as  a poet,  and  as  an  orator ; in  all  of  which 
acquirements  he  excelled,  and  remains  unequalled  at  the  present 
day;  for  his  laws  have  become  those  of  civilization;  his  poetry  is 
the  highest  outpouring  of  sublimity,  and  his  appeals  to  the  people 
are  full  of  pathos,  truth  and  fervour,  and  will  for  ever  command 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  whatever  may  be  their  creed  or  doc- 
trines. Mr.  Wines  enriched  his  lectures  by  ample  quotations  and 
reference  to  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  sources  not  gene- 
rally accessible  to  the  ordinary  inquirer ; and  those  who  seek  for 
information,  therefore,  would  do  well  not  to  lose  the  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  his  instruction.  One  thing  we  can  safely  aver, 
that  Mr.  Wines  has  truly  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Lud- 
low, that  is,  he  speaks  of  the  Israelites  as  a nation  possessed  of 
admirable  laws,  and  a consistent  philosophy  of  life,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  be  looked  upon  with  the  kindness  which  one  neighbour 
owes  to  the  other ; and  we  doubt  not,  that  such  views  frequently 
held  out  to  the  admiration  and  approval  of  the  enlightened  por- 
tion of  the  community  will  dispel,  by  degrees,  more  so  than  any 
thing  else,  the  remains  of  religious  prejudice  which  yet  linger  in 
this  country,  and  which  are  greatly  owing  to  the  fact  that  whilst 
our  faults  are  all  known  and  commented  on,  our  peculiar  virtues 
are  unknown,  and  the  public  are  not  informed  that  a debt  of  gra- 
titude is  due  to  our  forefathers  from  the  friends  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  all  over  the  world. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  MELIORATING  THE  CON- 
DITION OF  THE  JEWS,  AND  ITS  ORGAN,  THE  JEWISH 
CHRONICLE. 

We  would  have  been  much  pleased  could  our  first  number  have 
appeared  without  a complaint  against  any  portion  of  the  American 
people.  But  unfortunately,  all  the  ministers  of  religion  are  not  like 
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Dr.  Ludlow,  and  all  the  laymen  are  not  like  Dr.  Meigs  and  Mr.  Wines. 
Prejudice  in  its  worst  form,  a dislike  for  our  religion,  is  still  the  charac- 
teristic of  a vast  multitude,  and  the  effect  of  this  prejudice  is  seen  in  the 
revival  of  the  association  mentioned  above,  in  former  days  known  as 
the  “ American  Society  for  Meliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews,”  and 
the  revival  too  of  its  organ,  “ Israel’s  Advocate,”  under  the  humbler  title 
of  Jewish  Chronicle.*  We  had  believed,  and  so  written  to  our  friends 
in  Europe,  that  the  Society  had  died  for  want  of  members,  want  of 
means,  and  want  of  converts ; since  for  nearly  eighteen  years  we  had 
heard  nothing  of  its  operations,  or  even  its  whereabouts,  except  that 
now  and  then  a man  formerly  well  known,  though  not  to  us,  as  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  C.  F.  Frey,  came  forth  from  his  domicile  somewhere  in  New 
York  or  New  Jersey,  lecturing  to  his  Jewish  brethren  in  Christian 
churches.  Except  the  labours  of  this  curious  being,  equally  famous  for 
length  of  name  as  the  number  of  creeds  he  has  professed,  and  a stray 
report  once  in  a long  while  in  the  papers  which  we  did  not  read  : there 
was  like  from  Baal  on  Carmel,  “ neither  voice,  nor  any  to  answer,  nor 
any  one  that  regarded.”  But  with  the  general  attention  lately  paid  to 
religious  matters  in  America,  this  “ bubble  of  the  earth”  has  also  crept 
again  out  of  its  chrysalis  state,  and  has  raised  funds,  employed  mis- 
sionaries, and  printed  a paper.  As  we  mean  to  treat  this  society  with 
all  fairness  and  courtesy,  we  will  let  it  tell  its  history  in  its  own  words: 


“ In  connection  with  the  efforts  which  are  now  making  to  increase  the 
resources  and  revive  the  usefulness  of  this  Institution,  a short  account  of  its 
history  and  a view  of  its  present  position  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  in 
the  columns  of  this  journal. 

“ The  earliest  distinct  movement  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States, 
was  made  by  the  formation  of  a society  in  this  city  in  the  year  1816,  under 
the  title  of ‘The  American  Society  for  Evangelizing  the  Jewrs,’  the  declared 
object  of  which  was,  to  endeavour  to  evangelize  the  Jews  by  delivering  to 
them  stated  lectures,  and  furnishing  them  with  suitable  tracts. 

“ The  success  of  this  institution  was  not,  however,  commensurate  with  the 
expectations  of  its  founders,  and  it  continued  in  a languishing  condition  until 
the  year  1819,  when  a new  and  a powerful  impulse  was  given  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  friends  of  Israel  in  this  city,  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of 
intelligence  from  Germany,  announcing  the  desire  of  a number  of  Christian 
Jews  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a Christian 
Jewish  settlement.  The  expediency  of  such  a settlement  was  also  urgently 
advocated  in  a letter  addressed  by  an  intelligent  German  Jew  to  the  Rev  J. 
S.  C.  F.  Frey,  who  had  then  recently  arrived  in  this  country,  and  by  whom 
these  communications  were  laid  before  the  public. 

“ At  a meeting  of  clergymen  and  laymen  convened  in  the  city  of  New 


* This  paper  is  one  of  four  quarto  pages,  and  is  published  at  fifty  cents  per  annum 
at  New  York.  Copies  may  be  had  of  A.  M.  Burrill,  Recording  Secretary,  at  55 
Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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York,  on  the  25th  January,  1820,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  subject  into 
consideration,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it  was  expedient  to  form  a 
society  for  colonizing  and  evangelizing  Jews.  On  the  8th  February,  the 
society  was  formed,  and  a constitution  adopted.  Application  was  immediately 
made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
which  was  accordingly  passed  on  the  14th  April,  and  by  which  the  society 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  which  it  now  bears. 

“ Arrangements  were  then  commenced  for  procuring  funds,  in  order  to 
carry  the  plans  of  the  society  into  full  effect.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Frey  was  ap- 
pointed their  agent,  and  through  his  indefatigable  exertions,  a large  amount 
of  money  was  soon  collected,  and  numerous  auxiliary  societies  were  esta- 
blished throughout  the  United  States.  In  consequence,  however,  of  diversi- 
ties of  opinion  entertained  by  the  members  of  the  society,  respecting  the  loca- 
tion and  extent  of  the  contemplated  settlement,  and  the  plan  upon  which  it 
should  be  conducted,  in  addition  to  the  delays  necessarily  connected  with  the 
preliminary  arrangements,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1824,  that  they  finally 
determined  to  purchase  a tract  of  land  as  the  site  of  their  settlement.  The 
occurrence  of  new  difficulties  occasioned  a still  further  suspension  of  action 
upon  this  subject,  until  the  year  1827,  when  a farm  of  five  hundred  acres  was 
purchased  at  New  Paltz,  Ulster  county,  in  this  state,  and  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  converted  Jewish  emigrants  from  Europe.  Several  of  these  had 
in  the  interval  arrived  in  this  country,  and  been  provided  for  in  various  tem- 
porary places  of  reception. 

“ Several  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the  society,  and 
the  results  which  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  so  much  ardour  of  feel- 
ing and  liveliness  of  sympathy  were  not  yet  realized.  The  opinions  of  the 
Christian  public  had  begun  to  undergo  a change.  The  doubts  which  had 
always  been  entertained  by  some  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  the  whole 
enterprise  now  became  more  general.  Various  efforts  had  been  already  made 
to  modify  the  original  objects  of  the  society,  so  as  to  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  its  funds  for  other  purposes,  by  a change  of  its  constitution ; but 
without  success.  The  result  of  all  these  circumstances  was  a gradual  and 
general  withdrawal  of  public  confidence  and  support  from  the  institution,  and 
that  at  a juncture  when  it  stood  most  in  need  of  both. 

“ The  purchase  of  the  farm,  and  the  liquidation  of  other  unavoidable  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  settlement,  had  by  this  time  nearly  exhausted  the 
treasury,  and  it  became  necessary  to  devise  some  new  plan  for  its  replenish- 
ment. In  the  year  1828  an  agent  was  sent  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining co-operation  and  assistance  from  that  quarter ; but,  although  a large 
expenditure  of  funds  was  thus  occasioned,  no  benefit  whatever  was  derived 
from  the  measure.  As  a last  effort  the  society  determined  to  modify  their 
original  object  so  far  as  to  connect  with  it  the  plan  of  a mission  to  the  Jews. 
A Jewish  convert  was  selected  for  this  important  work,  and,  having  been 
solemnly  ordained,  was  sent  out  to  labour  among  his  brethren  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mediterranean.  But,  in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to  continue  in 
the  society’s  service,  this  undertaking  also  was  completely  frustrated. 

“ By  this  time  the  farm  at  New  Paltz  had  become  useless  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  originally  purchased.  The  few  remaining  proselytes  under 
the  care  of  the  society  were  induced  to  leave  the  establishment,  and  no  others 
were  found  to  apply  for  admission.  The  property  itself  began  rapidly  to 
deteriorate  in  value,  and  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  from  increasing  pecu- 
niary embarrassment,  the  society  were  finally  compelled  to  subject  it  to  the 
incumbrance  of  a mortgage.  Under  these  disastrous  circumstances  the  sus- 
pension of  all  active  operations  became  unavoidable. 

“ In  the  year  1835  the  New  Paltz  farm  was  disposed  of  at  auction,  at  a 
considerable  advance  on  its  original  cost.  With  part  of  the  funds  the  mort- 
gage then  existing  upon  it  was  paid  off,  and  the  remainder  of  the  purchase 
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money  was  secured  by  a new  bond  and  mortgage  from  the  purchaser,  in 
which  form  of  investment  it  still  remains. 

“ Several  years  of  inaction  now  followed,  and  the  society  for  a time  disap- 
peared in  a great  degree  from  the  public  eye.  The  requisitions  of  its  charter 
were,  however,  still  scrupulously  complied  with,  and  all  the  forms  of  its  cor- 
porate existence  carefully  observed.  The  board  of  directors  continued  to 
meet  as  usual,  and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  action  whenever,  in 
the  course  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  the  way  should  again  be  opened  before 
them. 

“The  first  opportunity  for  resuming  active  operations,  in  any  degree,  was 
afforded  in  the  year  1840,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frey  proposed  to  raise  a fund, 
under  the  direction  of  the  society,  for  translating,  printing,  and  circulating 
among  the  Jews  in  Europe  and  America,  a work  then  recently  published  by 
him,  under  the  title  of  ‘Joseph  and  Benjamin.’  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  object  was  soon  successfully  accomplished,  by  the  collection  of  an  adequate 
fund  for  the  purpose. 

“ In  1840  the  society  were  enabled  to  make  themselves  useful  in  a limited 
degree,  by  administering  to  the  necessities  of  several  destitute  Jews  in  this 
city,  who  had  manifested  a willingness  to  receive  Christian  instruction.  A 
small  school  was  also  opened  and  conducted  for  a time  under  the  supervision 
of  the  board  of  directors,  with  some  success;  but  finding  themselves  without 
sufficient  means  for  its  support,  they  were  compelled  reluctantly  to  discon- 
tinue it. 

“ In  the  year  1841  a new  course  of  action  was  determined  on.  In  order  to 
secure  the  means  of  adequately  prosecuting  their  benevolent  designs  respect- 
ing the  Jewish  people,  without  being  subjected  to  the  difficulties  from  which 
they  had  formerly  suffered  so  much  disappointment  and  defeat,  the  society,  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  that  year,  resolved  to  open  a new  fund,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Jews  ‘ otherwise  than  by  a settlement, 
and  to  solicit  subscriptions  and  donations  for  said  fund,  to  be  disposed  of  for 
the  temporal  relief  of  such  Jews  as  may  need  it,  and  for  such  other  aid  to 
Jews,  as  such,  irrespective  of  any  profession  of  Christianity  on  their  part,  as 
may  appear  fit  and  proper.’  Soon  after  this,  it  was  further  resolved  to  em- 
ploy a missionary  to  labour  among  the  Jews  in  the  United  States,  and  an 
invitation  was  sent  to  an  eminent  German  convert  from  Judaism  to  undertake 
that  office.  An  appeal  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  the  Christian  public, 
through  an  agent,  in  behalf  of  these  new  objects,  and  with  the  most  encourag- 
ing success.  The  cause  of  outcast  Israel  was  found  to  be  still  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  God.  Large  auxiliary  societies  were  established  in 
several  cities  in  the  eastern  states,  and  liberal  contributions  were  made  in  aid 
of  the  new  fund. 

“ Encouraged  by  these  new  and  most  gratifying  tokens  of  public  confidence, 
the  board  of  directors  have  determined  to  go  forward  in  the  path  thus  provi- 
dentially opened  before  them,  and  which,  they  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
will  ultimately  prove  to  be  to  them  the  path  of  duty,  and  of  true  and  abiding 
usefulness.  Henceforth  they  have  determined  to  devote  their  efforts,  and  all 
the  means  which  may  be  placed  at  their  command,  to  the  accomplishment, 
in  the  most  liberal  sense,  of  the  object  which  the  title  of  their  association 
sufficiently  indicates;  and,  first  of  all,  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  in  their  own  immediate  vicinity.  Here 
a most  encouraging  commencement  of  their  labours  has  been  already  made, 
as  will  appear  from  other  articles  in  this  paper.  The  recent  employment  of 
a missionary  to  visit  among  the  Jews  of  this  metropolis  has  laid  open,  under 
their  own  eye,  a field  of  enterprise  hitherto  almost  wholly  overlooked,  and 
extensive  enough  to  engross  all  their  benevolent  attentions  and  sympathies. 
Facts  of  an  interesting  character  respecting  the  spiritual  condition  and  tem- 
poral circumstances  of  our  own  Jews  are  daily  brought  to  light.  A deplor- 
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able  degree  of  ignorance,  even  in  regard  to  their  own  religious  belief,  is 
found  to  prevail  among  them.  Few  are  able  to  assign  a reason  even  for  the 
vague  and  feeble  hope  that  is  in  them,  and  some  openly  express  their  rejec- 
tion of  all  revelation.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  add  that  others  are  found  who 
receive  the  visits  of  the  missionary  willingly  and  with  thanks,  listen  patiently 
to  his  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Word,  accept  with  gladness  the  girt  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  in  their  own  tongue,  and  evince  a most  encouraging  desire 
to  know  more  respecting  Him  whom  their  fathers  rejected,  and  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law  and  the  Prophets  did  write. 

“ But  not  only  spiritual  destitution  has  been  found  to  prevail  among  these 
hapless  outcasts  of  Israel ; cases  of  abject  penury  and  extreme  personal  suffer- 
ing, strongly  appealing  to  the  philanthropic  heart,  have  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  board  of  directors.  Some  of  these  have  been  relieved,  to  the 
extent  of  the  means  at  their  disposal.  For  the  rest,  they  would  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  liberality  of  their  friends. 

“ It  is  proposed  to  devote  the  fund  now  in  progress  of  being  raised,  under 
the  direction  of  the  society,  to  the  employment  of  a missionary  to  labour 
among  the  Jews  of  the  United  States,  to  the  temporal  relief  of  indigent  and 
deserving  individuals  of  that  denomination,  to  the  circulation  of  tracts,  bibles, 
and  testaments  among  them,  and  to  the  communication  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion through  any  other  appropriate  channel. 

“ Such  are  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  American  Society,  and  such 
the  incentives  which  exist  to  animate  them  in  their  enterprise.  They  would 
commend  both  to  the  earnest  and  prayerful  regard  of  their  Christian  friends 
and  brethren  throughout  the  Union,  and  especially  to  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  Him  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  all,  and  whose  word  is  rich  in 
the  promise  of  blessings  to  those  who  remember,  in  the  season  of  their  afflic- 
tion, the  ancient  people  of  his  choice.” 

This  is  all  we  intend  saying  at  present  on  this  subject ; but  in  conclu- 
sion, we  will  only  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  in  New  York,  where 
the  society  is  established,  and  where  from  the  great  number  of  Israelites 
it  hopes  to  gain  a plentiful  harvest  of  converts,  to  the  fact,  as  detailed  in 
the  Jewish  Chronicle  for  January,  February,  and  March,  that  one  of  its 
agents,  a person  by  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Forrester,  has  been  visiting 
the  poorer  classes  of  Jews  ever  since  last  October,  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ing a little  charity,  in  one  instance  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  and 
to  talk  a great  deal  about  the  Messiah.  Our  space  this  month  will  not 
allow  us  to  go  into  details ; but  we  invite  the  serious  attention  of  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  our  persuasion  in  that  city,  and  call  on  them  to 
be  up  and  adoing,  to  counteract  any  evil  the  society  or  its  agents  may 
attempt — to  be  forearmed  by  being  forewarned.  We  shall  recur  to 
this  subject,  no  doubt;  in  the  meantime,  we  inform  our  Christian  friends, 
the  managers  of  the  American  Society  for  Meliorating  the  Condition  of 
the  Jews,  that  we  shall  keep  a watchful  eye  on  their  movements. 
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JUVENILE 


DEPARTMENT. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

GRATITUDE  TOWARDS  GOD. 

A DIALOGUE. 

Samuel,  a little  boy  five  years  old,  said  one  day  to  Mr. 
Raphael,  his  teacher,  My  dear  sir,  you  once  told  me,  that  I owe 
my  being,  my  preservation  and  indeed  all  the  good  which  I enjoy 
to  Almighty  God?  Is  it  not  so? 

Teacher.  Yes,  son,  my  and  not  only  you,  but  your  parents 
also,  I myself,  all  mankind,  and  every  thing  which  is  in  the  whole 
world,  owe  their  being  to  God,  for  all  were  created  by  Him.  He 
likewise  takes  care  of  all  his  creatures,  as  a loving  father  pi'o- 
vides  for  his  children. 

Boy.  But  you  told  me,  too,  that  it  is  a duty  to  be  thankful  to 
every  one  from  whom  we  have  received  any  benefit.  Since  God, 
therefore,  has  shown  me  so  much  kindness,  I would  gladly  thank 
Him  quite  heartily,  for  I love  so  much  this  good  and  gracious 
God. 

Teacher.  Truly  speaking,  Samuel,  by  loving  God  you  are 
already  grateful  towards  Him ; for  He  who  sees  every  thing  sees 
also  your  grateful  heart,  and  receives  its  emotions  with  favour; 
but  you  desire  to  give  expression  to  your  gratitude  in  words? 
Have  I guessed  it  ? 

Boy.  Indeed  you  have  guessed  it.  When  I consider  how 
many  acts  of  goodness  God  has  done  for  me  already,  and  how 
much  good  he  continues  to  do  for  me  every  day;  when  I reflect, 
that  He  has  created  me,  and  had  provided  means  for  my  support 
before  I was  yet  born ; that  He  preserves  my  parents  and  myself 
in  life  and  health,  and  gives  us  food,  and  drink,  and  clothing,  and 
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all  else  that  we  want,  something  comes  over  me — I cannot  well 
tell  you  what  it  is — but  I feel  that  I could  cry  out  in  a loud  voice, 
“ O good  and  beneficent  God,  I offer  unto  Thee  my  heartfelt 
thanks  for  all  the  many  benefits  which  thou  hast  heaped  upon 
myself,  my  parents,  and  all  mankind,  and  yet  continuest  daily  to 
bestow.”  I think  that  I should  feel  relieved  after  saying  this. 

Teacher.  What  prevents  you,  Samuel,  from  doing  this?  Be- 
hold, my  dear  child,  God,  the  Almighty,  is  omnipresent ; that 
means,  He  is  every  where.  This  is  certainly  as  yet  beyond  the 
reach  of  your  understanding  to  comprehend,  but  you  will  learn  to 
understand  it  at  a later  period  of  your  life.  He  sees,  hears,  and 
knows  all ; He  gives  us  what  we  need ; protects  and  shields  us 
from  all  evil;  in  short,  it  is  his  will  that  we  should  be  happy.  But 
we  can  give  Him  nothing  in  return,  nor  does  He  desire  any  thing 
of  us,  farther  than  that  we  should  love  and  adore  Him.  For  this 
reason  he  gave  us  the  law  JT^n,  which  contains  all  the  precepts 
which  we  should  obey,  if  we  desire  to  be  pleasing  to  Him.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we,  who  are  grown  up,  pray  every  day  three 
times  to  God,  and  express  in  these  prayers  our  love  and  reverence 
for  Him.  We  study  the  law  (min)  in  order  to  be  correctly 
informed  of  what  wre  should  do,  and  what  we  should  not  do. 

Boy.  O that  I were  at  this  moment  already  a grown  up  per- 
son, that  I might  do  so  likewise ! 

Teacher.  Your  honest  zeal  pleases  me  ; but  even  as  a child  you 
can  do  this  already.  Your  short  prayer,  which  you  uttered  just 
now,  is  as  agreeable  to  God,  as  the  most  perfect  one  proceeding 
from  a man  ; for  the  Lord  looks  only  to  the  heart.  You  can  also 
observe  his  precepts  if  you  follow  the  directions  of  your  parents, 
and  those  which  I may  give  you.  It  shall  be  our  endeavour  to 
lead  you  in  the  path  which  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  you  will  surely 
become  a virtuous  and  godly  man.  Will  you  do  this  ? 

Boy.  O yes!  You  shall  see  how  obedient  and  industrious  I 
shall  be;  and  when  I refresh  myself  after  my  school  hours,  with 
food  and  drink,  or  when  I put  on  a new  raiment,  I will  exclaim 
with  true  sincerity,  O gracious  God,  Father  of  all  mankind,  I 
thank  Thee ! 


VOL.  i. 
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NEWS  ITEMS. 


CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  LATEST  EUROPEAN  PAPERS. 


DEATH  OF  CHIEF  RABBI  HIRSCHEL. 

As  the  subject  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers,  natives  of 
England,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  venerable  deceased  whose  name  was 
as  familiar  to  all  as  though  he  had  been  a resident  among  us,  we 
extract  the  account  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  the  late  Dr.  Hirschel 
from  the  thirty-third  number  of  the  Voice  of  Jacob. 

It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  announce  an  event,  not  only  of 
the  most  painful  interest  to  our  congregations  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  its  dependencies,  but  involving  considerations  of  im- 
portance to  every  Jew  in  connexion  with  them. 

On  Monday,  (27th  of  Cheshvan)  31st  of  October  ult.,  died  at 
the  age  of  nearly  eighty-one  years,  after  a protracted  illness, 
Rabbi  Solomon  Hirschel,  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews  (after  the  Ger- 
man ritual),  in  London,  the  British  provinces,  and  dependencies. 

Since  the  unfortunate  accident  which  fractured  Dr.  Hirschel’s 
thigh,  rather  more  than  two  years  since,  he  has  been  confined  to 
his  house ; that  is  for  the  greater  portion  of  that  time.  His  phy- 
sical energies  suffered  much  from  the  want  of  his  usual  exercise, 
and  from  the  reaction  of  those  overwhelming  cares  which  had 
of  late  troubled  his  spirit.  Though  sufferings  were  heavy  upon 
him  (he  had  long  laboured  under  a complicated  hernia,)  until 
this  accident,  he  had  been  accustomed  personally  to  discharge 
all  the  active  duties  of  his  sacred  office;  and  it  was  not  otherwise 
until  the  evening  of  last  Rosh-hashanah,  when,  in  his  anxiety 
to  celebrate  the  festival  somewhat  after  his  ancient  custom,  he 
left  his  bed-room,  and  on  returning  to  it,  he  fell  against  the  bed- 
posts, and  fractured  his  collar-bone,  (as  detailed  in  an  earlier 
number.)  Since  this  new  catastrophe,  he  had  been  unable  to 
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sit  up  at  all,  and  was  becoming  every  day  weaker,  though  sight 
and  hearing  were  still  comparatively  unimpaired.  These  facul- 
ties gave  way  in  their  turn ; and  the  writer  of  this  notice,  though 
well  known  to  the  venerable  Rabbi,  was  not,  on  visiting  him 
a fortnight  previous  to  his  dissolution,  recognized  without  assist- 
ance. On  the  Sabbath  preceding  his  death,  his  consciousness 
was  evidently  impaired,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  sinking 
fast,  though  sensible  up  to  the  evening:  then  it  was,  that  the  im- 
minency  of  the  case  became  apparent,  and  it  was  even  doubtful 
whether  he  would  survive  the  night.  On  the  following  (Monday) 
morning,  his  bedside  was  surrounded  by  the  Dayanim,  his  execu- 
tors, and  many  others, — chiefly  those  accustomed  for  years  to 
assemble  in  his  house  for  prayer,  at  early  morning  and  at  after- 
noon services.  Through  life,  his  presence  had  been  accessible 
to  all ; and  none  were  excluded  from  witnessing  that  awfully 
solemn  closing  scene.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
unlearned,  were  there ; and  none  but  what  felt  that,  which  will 
serve  as  a solemn  memento  through  years  to  come, — but  neither 
tongue  nor  pen  may  essay  to  communicate  it.  The  prolonged 

strain  died  upon  the  ear  *7 UK  hi  ITnSx  T7 
Hear ! Oh  Israel,  the  Eternal  our  God  is  an  Eternal  Unity ! — 
and  the  sainted  spirit  was  with  its  Maker.  One  who  had  lived 
to  God  had  reached  his  hallowed  home ; and  we,  who  had  borne 
him  company  to  the  brink  of  eternity,  were  left  to  improve  our 
opportunities,  and  to  follow  him  to  the  same  tribunal,  but  a little 
later.  Who  that  repeated  the  sentence  prescribed : — “ The  Lord 
hath  given,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away : blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  but  did  not  respond  with  his  heart, — “ Oh  that  my  soul 
might  depart  the  death  of  the  righteous,  that  my  latter  end  might 
be  like  unto  his  /” 

The  afflicting  intelligence  soon  spread  far  and  wide ; all  con- 
gregational business  was  postponed,  and  the  various  public 
bodies  immediately  prepared  for  the  funeral.  As  it  was  known 
that  the  will  of  the  deceased  contained  an  expression  of  his 
wishes  as  to  the  manner  of  that  solemnity,  it  was  referred  to  for 
instructions.  The  following  gentlemen  were  found  nominated  as 
executors : — Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  F.  R.  S.,  Abraham  Levy,  Louis 
Cohen,  Henry  Moses,  and  Moses  Solomon  Keyser,  Esqrs.,  and  they 
entered  at  once  upon  their  duties. 
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THE  OCCIDENT. 


The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  22d  inst.  The 
morning  was  ushered  in  by  every  Jew  in  the  metropolis,  with 
those  demonstrations  of  respect  becoming  so  solemn  an  occasion; 
all  places  of  business  were  closed,  and  the  blinds  in  every  private 
house  were  drawn  down.  The  day  being  pDp  DV,  (the 
eve  of  the  new  moon,)  it  was  kept  as  a fast  by  a larger  number 
of  persons  than  are  accustomed  to  the  observance.  The  HTHD 
had  been  performed  at  a very  early  hour  by  the  Dayanim, 
the  executors,  and  a select  number  of  the  immediate  friends  of 
the  deceased.  At  half  past  nine,  a.  m.,  we  entered  the  Syna- 
gogue in  Duke’s  Place,  and  found  its  appearance  most  solemn 
and  imposing.  The  windows  were  veiled  with  black  cloth, 
and  the  Synagogue  was  illuminated  with  a large  number  of  wax 
tapers.  The  curtain  of  the  ark  and  the  coverings  of  the  reading 
desk  were  of  black  cloth ; all  the  carpets  were  likewise  covered 
with  black.  The  pew  of  the  departed  Rabbi  was  similarly  fitted 
up,  his  reading  desk  and  cushion  being  covered  with  black 
velvet;  above  them  was  suspended  a memorial  lamp.  We  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  pew  and  the  lamp  will  remain  thus 
for  a whole  twelvemonth.  Before  ten  o’clock,  this  extensive 
Synagogue  was  crowded  in  every  part ; the  ladies’  galleries 
were  appropriated  to  members  of  the  various  congregations,  no 
females  being  present.  There  was  scarcely  a Jew  of  any  stand- 
ing in  Ivondon  who  was  not  there,  many  came  from  the  country 
on  purpose  to  attend  the  ceremony,  and  several  invalids  were 
conveyed  to  the  Synagogue  in  coaches ; all  appeared  in  deep 
mourning,  most  persons  wearing  crape,  which  seems  still  to  be 
very  general.  Precisely  at  ten  o’clock,  the  coffin,  which  was  of 
plain  deal,  was  borne  into  the  Synagogue  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Dayanim  and  executors  ; the  principal  reader,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Asher , 
(who  was  assisted  by  the  readers  of  all  the  Synagogues  in  London) 

exclaiming  12  1JO’  D'pHi  m ; “This  is  the  gate 

of  the  Lord,  into  which  the  righteous  shall  enter.”  During  the 
time  that  the  body  was  being  conveyed  to  the  top  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, the  fifteenth  psalm  was  chaunted.  The  coffin  was  de- 
posited immediately  in  front  of  the  ark,  and  the  choir  assisted  in 
chaunting  the  following  psalms:  — xvii.,  xxiii.  xlii.,  xlix.,  and 
lxxxiv.  The  body  was  then  again  raised  and  the  following  verses 
were  read,  in  Hebrew : 
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“ And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  ark  set  forward,  that  Moses 
said,  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered ; and  let 
them  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee.”  “For  He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They 
shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against 
a stone.  There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague 
come  nigh  thy  dwelling.”  “ And  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers 
in  peace : thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a good  old  age.  When  thou 
liest  down  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid : yea,  thou  shalt  lie  down,  and 
thy  sleep  shall  be  sweet.  And  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  con- 
tinually, and  satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought,  and  make  fat  thy  bones; 
and  thou  shalt  be  like  a watered  garden,  and  like  a spring  of 
water  whose  waters  fail  not : and  thy  righteousness  shall  go  be- 
fore thee,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rereward.”  Amen. 

When  the  Bearers  drew  near  the  door,  the  Readers  said, 

“Behold  his  bed,  which  is  Solomon's;  threescore  valiant  men 
are  about  it,  of  the  valiant  of  Israel.  They  all  hold  swords,  being 
expert  in  war : every  man  hath  his  sword  upon  his  thigh  because 
of  fear  in  the  night.” 

The  Congregation  responded, — 

“ The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee ; the  Lord  make  his  face 
shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee;  the  Lord  lift  up  his 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.”  “ The  Lord  is  thy 
keeper ; the  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand.  The  Lord 
shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil : he  shall  preserve  thy  soul.  The 
Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in  from  this 
time  forth,  and  even  for  evermore.”  “ But  go  thy  way  till  the 
end  be : for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the 
days.”  Amen. 

The  whole  service  was  most  impressively  performed  ; the  clear 
and  thrilling  enunciation  of  the  glowing  words  of  the  requiem 
had  a powerful  effect ; numbers  sobbed  audibly,  and  the  Rev.  JMr. 
Asher  himself  was  frequently  obliged  to  pause.  We  thought  it 
had  been  usual  on  such  an  occasion  to  sound  the  “l*DVu‘  (cornet), 
but  we  perceived  that  it  was  not  done. 

On  leaving  the  Synagogue  a procession  was  formed,  headed 
by  the  boys  of  the  various  charity  schools  of  our  community, 
who  had  previously  been  marshalled  into  order  in  the  square 
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in  front  of  the  Synagogue.  These  were  preceded  by  two 
mounted  inspectors,  and  two  rows  of  policemen,  six  abreast. 
After  the  schools  followed  the  hearse,  (as  is  usual  with  Jews, 
without  ornament,)  this  was  succeeded  by  the  choristers,  and 
a long  line  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  plain  glass  coaches,* 
containing  the  Readers  and  other  clerical  functionaries,  the 
members  of  the  board  of  deputies,  the  wardens  and  officers  of 
the  various  Synagogues,  and  as  many  of  the  members  as  chose 
to  ride.  The  procession  was  closed  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  persons  on  foot.  A large  body  of  police  had  been  sent  to 
preserve  order,  but  their  interference  was  scarcely  necessary, 
owing  to  the  respectful  demeanour  of  the  thousands  of  people 
who  densely  crowded  the  streets  through  which  the  procession 
passed,  and  who  all  appeared  to  sympathize  with  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  their  Jewish  brethren.  We  have  previously  said  that 
every  Jewish  house  was  closed ; it  wTas  also  gratifying  to  see  a 
similar  mark  of  respect  paid  by  a large  number  of  non-Israelite 
tradesmen  on  the  route.  The  bells  of  every  church,  which  the 
cortege  passed,  were  tolled — a spontaneous  mark  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  respective  authorities. 

It  was  nearly  one  o’clock  before  the  body  reached  the  burial 
ground  (belonging  to  the  great  Synagogue)  in  Mile  End  Road,  and 
it  was  unnecessarily  long  after  that,  before  the  coaches  had  all  set 
down.  The  D’jrO  (descendants  of  Aaron)  alighted  at  their  spe- 
cial gate,  in  order  that,  as  priests,  they  might  not  be  defiled  by 
contact  with  a corpse: — placards  on  the  gates  of  the  Synagogue 
had  precluded  their  being  present  at  the  ceremony  there.  When 
the  body  had  been  deposited  on  the  bier,  in  the  building  appointed 

for  the  purpose,  itys  D*an  *mrr  was  recited  by  Rabbi  Aaron; 
wax  tapers  being  held  round  the  coffin  by  six  boys  from  the 
Talmud  Torah  School.  Seven  circuits  were  then  performed 
round  the  bier,  by  all  present  exercising  ministerial  functions, 
appropriate  verses  and  the  ninety-first  Psalm  being  repeated  dur- 
ing each  circuit.  The  body  was  borne  to  the  grave  by  the 
Dayanim,  by  Sir  Moses  Montejiore  and  the  other  executors, 

* The  will  of  the  deceased  had  interdicted  mourning  coaches,  private  car- 
riages, funeral  orations,  specially  appointed  mourning,  complimentary  epitaph, 
or  any  other  species  of  pomp. 
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assisted  by  Baron  Rothschild,  Sir  1.  L.  Goldsmid,  Dennis  Samuel, 
David  Salomons,  Louis  Lucas,  and  A.  L.  Moses,  Esqrs.,  with 
several  others ; Mr.  Eiger  (married  to  a grand-daughter  of  the 
deceased)  officiating  as  chief  mourner. 

The  spacious  burial-ground  was  crowded  to  excess ; some 
compute  the  number  of  Jews,  in  and  about  the  place,  at  above 
four  thousand.  When  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  and 
the  hollow  sound  reverberated  on  the  ear,  there  were  few  whose 
feelings  were  not  powerfully  moved,  few  who  did  not  fervently 

give  utterance  to  the  usual  ejaculation,  N'D*  lftlpO 

“ May  he  come  unto  his  place  in  peace.”  In  the  grave  were 
deposited  four  decayed  rolls  of  the  law  (0,L,1D5  and 

several  packets  of  old  prayer-books.*  Every  one  present,  who 
had  known  the  lamented  deceased,  hastened,  ere  he  left  the 
ground  to  perform  the  last  melancholy  office  of  throwing  earth 
upon  the  coffin. 

Thus  closed  this  eventful  day,  a saddening  memento  of  which 
will  long  endure  in  every  heart  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. It  w7as  a subject  of  general  remark,  that  the  decorum 
which  prevailed  throughout  was,  in  a great  measure,  due  to  the 
admirable  arrangements  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, and  more  particularly  to  those  of  the  two  principals  of  the 

rurnp  mnn  • 


Birmingham,  2 d Dec. — It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce,  that 
the  Philosophical  faculty  of  the  Protestant  University  of  Giessen, 
has  conferred  the  dignities  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Master 
of  Arts,  upon  the  Rev.  Morris  Jacob  Raphall,  Lecturer  to  the 
Birmingham  Synagogue,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Hebrew  Na- 
tional School  there.  These  distinctions,  conferred  upon  the 
Rev.  Gentleman  unsolicited,  and  altogether  free  of  expense,  have 
given  great  satisfaction,  not  only  to  his  own  congregation,  but  to 
those  liberal-minded  men  of  all  creeds,  who  can  recognize  talent 
in  those  who  differ  from  them.  Similar  honours  have  been  con- 

* It  is  known  that  our  people  are  not  accustomed  to  destroy  any  thing  on 
which  the  sacred  name  of  God  has  been  inscribed ; when  it  becomes  unfit  for 
use,  it  is  reserved  for  such  an  occasion  as  the  present. 
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ferred,  by  the  same  learned  body,  upon  two  eminent  Unitarian 
Divines  in  this  country. 


CONSECRATION  OF  A JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE  IN 

NEW  YORK. 

On  Friday  afternoon  last,  the  third  of  Adar  5003,  correspond- 
ing with  the  3d  of  February  1843,  another  new  Synagogue  in 
Attorney  Street  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  by  the  numerous  members  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  resid- 
ing in  that  section  of  the  city.  The  ceremony,  always  solemn, 
interesting,  and  retaining  the  ancient  forms  and  customs  of  the 
chosen  people,  was  handsomely  performed,  and  an  appropriate 
discourse  in  German  delivered  by  the  Reader,  (Kazan,)  after 
which  the  members  of  that  and  other  congregations  of  this  city 
made  voluntary  contributions  to  the  amount  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

From  the  circumstances  of  a discourse  being  delivered  in  Ger- 
man, it  will  be  inferred  that  most  of  the  congregation  who  intend 
worshipping  in  Attorney  Street  are  Germans ; such  is  the  fact — 
the  emigration  of  Israelites  to  this  country  is  great — the  severe 
oppression  which  they  are  yet  subject  to  in  Poland,  Bavaria,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany,  drives  them  to  this  land  of  religious  free- 
dom, where  every  man  may  worship  his  Maker,  after  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  and  “ sit  beneath  his  vine  and  fig  tree,  and 
there  is  none  to  make  him  afraid  and  if  they  do  not  bring  money 
with  them,  they  bring  substantial  wealth  in  their  habits  of  indus- 
try and  temperance. 

Mechanics  and  artisans,  in  almost  every  branch,  may  now  be 
found  among  the  Jews  of  this  city.  It  is  estimated  that  the  entire 
number  of  Israelites  at  present  in  New  A'ork  cannot  be  short  of 
ten  thousand. 

The  new  Synagogue  mentioned  above  is  the  sixth  we  now  have 
in  this  city.  Sixteen  years  ago  there  was  but  one.  The  first  was 
built  in  Mill  Street,  in  the  first  ward,  in  1729,  and  rebuilt  in  1817 ; 
but  as  most  of  that  congregation  removed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  the  building  was  taken  down 
and  the  lot  sold,  and  the  spacious  and  convenient  Synagogue  in 
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Crosby  Street  erected  in  1833,  for  the  ancient  congregation  Shea- 
rith  Israel  (Remnant  of  Israel). 

The  Jews  commenced  settling  in  New  York  about  the  year 
1656.  Tombstones  bearing  inscriptions  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  old  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  old  grave-yard  front- 
ing on  Oliver  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Tradesmen’s  Bank.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war,  the  time  when  the  British  held  pos- 
session of  New  York,  most  of  the  Jews  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
with  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Gershom  Seixas,  (who  acted  in  that 
capacity  for  over  fifty  years,)  where  they  remained  until  the 
evacuation  in  1783.  With  the  exception  of  a few  foreigners,  they 
were  all  staunch  whigs  of  ’76,  and  many  served  as  officers  of  the 
army  during  the  struggle  for  independence.  A number  of  Jews 
have  settled  in  the  interior  of  this  state — and  we  are  informed 
there  are  two  synagogues  in  Albany,  and  one  in  Syracuse.  Very 
recently  one  was  constructed  at  Easton,  (Penn.)  an  account  of 
which  appeared  in  this  paper,  where  a number  settled  more  than 
eighty  years  ago. — JV.  F.  Union. 


For  some  time  past  the  Jewish  Gazette  has  held  up  to  its  read- 
ers the  necessity  of  founding  an  Israelitish  hospital  at  Jerusalem. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  misery  of  the  Israelites  of  that  city,  on 
the  yet  imperfect  state  of  medicine,  and  even  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  health  in  the  East,  and  lastly  on  the  efforts  of  Europeans  in 
favour  of  the  Christians,  such  an  idea  merits  all  our  sympathy. 
If  charity  were  general  for  all  the  unfortunates  in  that  land,  we 
might  be  able  to  confine  ourselves  to  a contribution  to  some  phi- 
lanthropic establishment ; but  since  the  Jews  are  forgotten  by 
every  body  except  the  missionaries,  it  is  but  just  that  we  should 
recall  to  our  minds,  that  they  profess  our  belief,  and  that  they 
are  unfortunate.  If  this  thought  finds  an  echo  in  France,  the 
Archives  will  open  their  columns,  in  order  to  cause  it  to  arrive  at 
a successful  result. 

In  imitation  of  our  contemporaries,  we  open  the  Occident  for  the  same 
beneficial  object ; and  should  any  contributions  be  entrusted  to  us  to 
further  the  good  work  already  commenced  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  transmit  them  to  the  proper  quarter  in  England. 
— Ed.  of  the  Occident. 
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The  Leipzic  Gazette  contains  the  following : 

During  the  coming  year,  the  Israelites  of  Poland  will  be  subject  to 
the  military  enlistment  law,  and  will  not  be  able  to  get  clear  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money.  They  are  already  making  up  the  muster-rolls.  Men 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-five  are  to  be  called  into  service  ; the 
Rabbins  alone  are  to  be  exempt  from  this  military  service,  which  is  to 
be  of  ten  years’  duration. 

Mr.  Marx,  director  of  the  Israelitish  school  at  Nancy,  has  been 
elected  Rabbi  of  Bayonne. 

Mr.  Charleville,  preacher  at  Lyons,  has  been  elected  Rabbi  of  Dijon. 

The  twelfth  volume  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Mr.  Cahen  has 
just  appeared.  It  contains  the  twelve  smaller  prophets,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  an  inedited  commentary  of  Rabbi  Tanhum,  with  a translation 
and  notes  by  Mr.  S.  Munk. 

(We  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  our  readers  that  for  about  ten 
years  past,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Archives  Israelites  has  been  en- 
gaged in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  French,  of  which  we  have  unfor- 
tunately not  seen  any  part  as  yet,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  intro- 
duction (on  the  Hebi’ew  worship,  by  Mr.  Munk)  to  the  book  of  Num- 
bers. We  should  judge  that  the  whole  work  will  be  completed  in 
eighteen  volumes.  The  thirteenth  is  now  in  press.  The  cost  of  each 
volume  on  common  paper  is  six  francs,  and  nine  on  fine  paper. — Ed.  Oc.) 

At  Geneva  the  Israelites  have  addressed  a petition  to  the  council  of 
state,  to  demand  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship  : the  council  has  re- 
fused. Let  us  hope  that  this  refusal  may  not  be  final.  Shall  a Pro- 
testant republic  be  less  tolerant  than  the  autocrat  of  Russia?  The 
mind  feels  an  agreeable  sensation  in  seeing  a spirit  more  in  consonance 
with  the  times  prevailing  at  Argau.  The  journals  of  this  canton  give 
some  very  interesting  details  concerning  the  opening  of  the  Jewish 
school  at  Lengau. 

Dr.  Loewe  writes  to  the  Orient  that  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  had  re- 
mitted to  Col.  Churchill,  who  has  just  returned  to  the  East,  a small 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  the  poor  Israelites  of  Pales- 
tine, in  sums  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand  piasters,  for  which  they 
are  to  pay  two  or  three  per  cent.,  in  order  to  keep  the  capital  entire. 

The  editor  of  the  Orient  observes  with  reason,  on  occasion  of  the 
discussion  concerning  the  money  which  is  every  year  sent  from  Europe 
to  the  poor  of  Palestine,  that  true  assistance  does  not  consist  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms,  but  in  giving  to  the  poor  the  means  of  raising  them- 
selves. Alms  keep  up  poverty,  whilst  loans  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  relieving  themselves  from  it. 
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Alexandrow,  a Cossack  village  in  the  Caucasus,  is  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  Jews.  Their  language,  their  exterior,  their  garments, 
several  of  their  customs  are  Russian : their  religion  is  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion. They  practise  circumcision,  celebrate  the  Sabbath,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Jewish  feasts,  but  their  Bible  is  in  the  ancient  Slavonian.  Up  to 
this  time  it  has  not  been  discovered  when  and  in  what  manner  these 
people  have  exchanged  Christianity  for  Judaism.  The  real  Jews  de- 
spise them,  and  call  them  Subbotnics , Sabbath-people.  Having  come 
from  various  governments  of  Russia,  they  have  established  themselves 
at  Alexandrow,  and  up  to  1838  they  have  been  peasants,  small  bur- 
ghers and  traders.  In  that  year,  Emperor  Nicholas,  on  his  return 
from  Georgia,  gave  them  the  right  of  Cossacks.  Among  a population 
of  130,000  souls  which  are  found  in  the  Caucasus,  there  are  1500  of 
these  Subbotnics. 

(We  were  informed  in  the  beginning  of  last  autumn  of  the  existence 
of  this  curious  body  of  men  by  a native  Russian,  but  paid  very  little 
attention  to  his  narration,  believing  it  almost  too  strange  to  be  true ; 
when  singular  enough,  the  account  is  more  than  confirmed  by  the  above 
extract  from  the  latest  Jewish  Journal  which  we  think  has  as  yet 
reached  America. — Ed.) 

According  to  the  last  resolution  of  the  burghers  of  Hamburg,  the  Israel- 
ites can  acquire  landed  property  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  territories.  A 
violent  opposition  against  this  measure  has  formed  itself  in  and  out  of  the 
council,  not  from  religious,  political,  or  scientific  motives,  but  from  mo- 
tives springing  from  private  interest.  It  is  known  that  there  are  but 
seven  thousand  Jews  at  Hamburg. 

They  write  from  Christiania  (Norway)  under  date  of  October,  22  : 
— Four  deputies,  Messrs.  Waelstedt,  Staf,  Ole-Soclberg,  and  Henry 
Schmidt,  who,  during  the  last  session  of  the  Storthing  (General  Assem- 
bly of  Norway)  voted  against  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  Israelites 
to  a residence  in  that  kingdom,  and  to  enjoy  there  all  the  rites  of  citi- 
zenship, have  just  published,  that  one  would  deceive  himself  greatly 
were  he  to  believe  that  it  is  from  hatred  or  prejudice  against  the  Jews 
that  they  would  vote  in  this  manner;  that,  quite  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  fully  convinced  that  the  acquisition  of  good  citizens,  of  whatever 
religion  they  may  be,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  useful  to  a country  as 
yet  so  thinly  peopled  as  Norway ; and  that  the  only  motive  which  in- 
duced them  to  vote  against  the  bill  in  question  is,  that  it  contained  only 
a half-measure,  inasmuch  as  it  suffered  to  remain  in  full  force  that  arti- 
cle of  the  constitutional  charter  which  interdicts  the  exercise  of  every 
mode  of  worship  other  than  that  of  the  state,  that  is  to  say,  Christianity 
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according  to  the  Augsburg  confession  ; that  they  themselves  intend  to 
propose  at  the  next  session  of  the  Storthing  a bill  having  for  its  object, 
first  to  render  free  the  exercise  of  all  religions,  and  secondly,  to  repeal 
the  article  of  the  charter  which  excludes  the  Jews  from  Norway. 

We  learn  that  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Cohen  Noot,  who  lately  arrived  in  the 
United  States  from  Holland,  was  on  Sunday  last,  the  second  day  of 
Nissan,  elected  Ilazan  of  the  Congregation  “ House  of  Israel”  of  this 
city. 


TO  OUR  LITERARY  FRIENDS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

We  earnestly  request  our  literary  friends  to  send  us  all  periodicals 
or  works  which  they  have  printed  or  may  issue  hereafter  on  the  Jewish 
religion.  We  will  gladly  reciprocate  the  favour,  if  they  will  indicate  to 
us  how  our  works  can  reach  them. — If  it  be  desired,  we  will  transmit 
the  cost  of  their  publications,  in  any  manner  or  to  any  address  they 
may  desire. — Those  living  on  the  continent  of  Europe  can,  if  they  prefer, 
send  any  thing  intended  for  us  to  Mr.  Bossange,  bookseller  at  Paris, 
under  cover  of  Mr.  John  Pennington,  bookseller,  Philadelphia — who 
will  forward  the  same  to  us  without  fail. — If  our  friends  decline  parting 
with  their  works  on  these  terms,  we  at  all  events  desire  them  to  send 
us  a list  of  them  with  the  prices  annexed,  and  to  inform  us  how  and 
where  we  can  procure  them.  It  is  our  intention,  if  encouraged  by  our 
friends,  to  give  an  account  of  all  modern  Jewish  literature ; and  we 
trust  the  authors  and  publishers  will  assist  us  in  this  effort. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

We  have  now  fairly  commenced,  our  frail  bark  is  launched  upon 
the  waves ; we  have  ardour  and  buoyancy  of  disposition ; little  diffi- 
culties do  not  startle  us;  we  request,  therefore,  all  those  who  may  have 
doubted  our  ability  or  willingness  to  undertake  the  work,  and  who  with- 
held their  support  on  that  account,  to  come  forward  now  and  give  us 
their  encouragement.  Public  favour  is  the  healthful  breeze  which  is  to 
wafl  our  little  vessel  along  on  its  tempestuous  voyage ; and  the  aid 
from  above  is  the  anchor  upon  which  we  rely  to  keep  it  from  being 
wrecked  upon  a rocky  shore. 


